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CHAPTER I 


Introductory. Gerard loaves hia family and falls in with 
new friends on the journey. 

Xoi a day passes over the earth, but men and women 
of no note do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, philosophers, and 
martyrs, the greater part will never be known to those 
who come after them ; but of others the world’s knowledge 
rnay be said to sleep; their lives and characters lie hidden 
in the annals that record them. The words written of them 
seem so cold, so remote from life, that men do not read 
them, or. if they read them, do not understand. Here the 
writer of fiction may be of use to the public— as an inter- 
preter of the lives of those who would else be forgotten. 
In an old chronicle you may find the story that is set 
down here, but it is told with such harsh brevity that you 
would pass it by with scarce a thought. It is the story 
of a pair who lived four hundred years ago. and vet, if 
I can but show you what their lives were on this earth 
you will be moved to think of them with pitv and perhaps 
yourselves take courage from the tale. 

It was past the middle of the fifteenth ccnturv.a hundred 
before Akbar was ruling in India. Philip was King 
of Holland, where our talc begins. 

Elias and Catherine his wife lived in the little town of 
lergou. He traded in cloth and silk and all manner 
of stuffs for clothing. The couple were free from poverty 

JJ 1 C rom carc >' f‘>r they had no less than nine children'. 

I he birth of each had been hailed with great rejoicings, and 
when parents and children were all young together, the 
latter were looked upon as lovely playthings, made for the 
joy and comfort of their father and mother. Hut as the 
children grew up and the parents grew older, and saw how 
hard !t is for folk to find the means of life by work, care 
mingled with their love. They belonged to a singularly 
wise and prudent nation : in Holland reckless parents 
were as rare as disobedient children. So when the huge 
loaf of bread came in at meal-times, and was soon all 
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devoured. Elia* mid Catherine would look at one miolhcT 
;»nd say. * Who ix to find bread tor then, all when we art 

1 \t this remark the voiinj!<r ehildren would xm.le : tor 
in their opinion dinner and supper ea.ne like sunrise ami 
sunset, and thev eoul.l not imagine a tune when eit » 
would eeast to he. Rut t he elder ones pondered on la 
saying and began to think.somc of them good thoughts, 
soinc'cvil thoughts, according to their natures. 

Hv prudence and self-denial Elias and Catherine managed 
to clothe all the little bodies and feed all the 
and yet put aside, week l>y week, a little money to meet. 

,h< ()nedav the eldest boy but one. aged nineteen, eninc to 
his mother, and begged her to ask his father to let him go 
to Amsterdam, the largest city of that district and t 
place him with a mcreha.it to learn Ins trade. I should 
like the life:* he said. ‘ 1 am good at figures, and merchants 

become wealthy.’ . \vi...i t 

Catherine threw up her hands with disinaj . " ,,al • 

U ''if I ean°leave the folk of Tcrgou, surely 1 shall not mind 
ojiving t lie* houses of it ! 

♦Will you quit your lather ?' f 

‘Mother, if I ean leave you, I ean leave him. 

♦Will you leave your brothers ami sisters who love you 

so dcarlv ? .... ... . 

‘There are enough,’ said the boy. m the house without 

me. Ami mother, nothing can make me change my mind. 

'There will be one mouth less for you to teed. 

Then Catherine saw why the boy pretended to wish to 

go away, and she began to cry. Hut Richard had a strong 

will, and at last he was sent to Amsterdam, Ins face very 

sad at the departure from his home. 

So Richard started his own life in the world, and cost his 

parents no more money. Hut all their little store had 

been spent in buying him needful things for his journey, and 

they had to begin again with their careful saving, week 

|,V week. Two years passed, and his brother Jacob went to 

join Richard, and Elias and Catherine were very sad as one 

l,y one their children left home to take their part m the 
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world, though it had to bo. Hut thcro wore two still 
remaining that were unable to work, and two that wen- 
unwilling. The unable ones were Giles. a dwarf, ugly and 
deformed, stupid and sometimes nialieioiis. and little 
Catherine, a poor little girl who eould only move about 
with the aid of two stieks or crutches, and lived in much 
pain of body, but always had a smiling face and a kind 
voice. The unwilling ones were Sybrandt. the voungcsl 
an idle scamp, and Cornelis. the eldest, who had niadr 
caleulat ions and had come to the conclusion that there 
was no need for him to go away and work : he would stay 
at home, and when his father died, inherit all the inonev 
he left ! 

Hut the- poor parents were often in doubt whether they 
would leave any at all ! And then, they asked themselves, 
who would care for Giles and Catherine ? Hut they had' 
yet another son. and looked to him with hope. This was 
Gerard, and it is of Gerard that our story mainly tells. 

Young Gerard was for many years a son apart, the 
object of no fears and no great hopes. No fears, for la- 
wns to become a priest, and the church in those days 
always maintained those who served her : no great hopes 
for they knew no great man who would advance their son 
through his injlucnce and, besides, they thought Gerard 
frivolous in his tastes. For he was fond of reading and 
writing, and these seemed to his simple parents useless 
pursuits ! In them he was not encouraged at home, but 
in a neighbouring monastery the monks helped him with 
his penmanship till lie became as skilful as themselves. 

1 hen the monks said that he ought to paint upon the 
borders of the books lie wrote in. illuminate them, as the 
phrase was, and Gerard tried that too and took pleasure 
in drawing and colouring in this way. Hut lie eould not. 
afford to buy the colours to make his paints, till it happened 
that Mistress Margaret Van Eyck came to live in Tergou. 
and heard of Gerard and his skill. She was interested 
because her brothers, who were dead, had been famous 
painters, and she sent for Gerard and encouraged him, and 
supplied him with all that he needed for this art. So 
Gerard became very skilful.and was happy, and often made 
his family laugh with his jests and merry sayings. In 
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return for nil the kindness of the monks, he copied two of 
their most precious manuscripts, for in those days no 
printed hooks existed, and all learning was handed down 
m nn rit t en hooks. 

Now It 1 1 : ■ | > | >cn< ( 1 tli.it a 1 unit this time Philip, the Prime 
of Holland, proclaimed throughout Ins dominions that lie 



would give prizes for the best paintings and illuminated 
ami written hooks that were sent in to his palaee by 
a certain day. He himself could read and write— no small 
attainments in that age — and lie was fond of art and 
patronized all artists. lie liked to see all manner of line 
things about him. and sought out the most handsome 
servants. In fact, every one in his palaee was either singu- 
larly fair to look upon, or remarkably ugly, sinee anything 
out of the common pleased his fancy. 

Gerard heard of the prize, ami resolved to try for it. His 
family laughed at him when he told them, all but little 
Kate.' who said, ‘ Is it because he is our brother you 
think he cannot be capable ?’ 

His mother was unwilling at lirst for him to compete; 
she thought he could not win, and the money needed for 
materials would be wasted. Then Gerard said ho would 
•ask Mistress Van Eyck for materials, and that annoyed his 
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X‘ h " : s, ‘ c 'r ish , cd one else to bo kinder to her son 

ond H tmpr • h" ‘ i S :it!^ijr,tn f thC ° ,hl r 

I lie night before he went Margaret Van FwL- •. .l^ i i 
.O take a letter tor her. and when he looked tt it t fi™3 
his surprise, that it was addressee! to the Princess Marie 
at tlu- palace. So Gerard started for Rotterdam in his 
holiday suit, a doublet or close fitting shirt of thirl- 
Hot , with sleeves, and „ Jerkin, or sKw " ™ 

SlSHiSSS 

wornVit, ° ‘ Il'tS by the roadside quit,. 

-it^ratc;ynl 1 , ‘J ! ^^e?v" n 5■ l ^;:i ,, a * i '-' 1 

;,nd a fur coat and velvet 'cap. sure Sty ^ 

old and'-'w " 8 "' 8 at l,is 'nuked lean, and the f, r 

Ff F“ :i - - sas = 

ii ncr throat and on her arms, a net of silver cord Lent i,«r 
hair in its place, and very lovely fair hair it was 

diFrr? 'F L ' 

faint ‘for 'i..ieL y ,d"Ld " m '' «*' ">»"■ ‘""'I 

nttsk that he had with him. fo„ S" ! ^ ‘U ^ 

mother lor the journey, and leaving the • irl to n md »■ 
"re ran off to a cornfield close at hand ‘ hC 

Hi, i! 1 *,. ‘ WaS aWa >;* ®“ old man rode up on a mule 

1 0031 was De " « and he seemed rich and prosperous. 
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It wits Ghvshrcchl. tin head citizen or burgomaster, as 
ho was railed. of Tcigou. lie was a miser. ami looh«» 
on, ■. Rut |iist now In was elated at the- idea of the fta-st 
to whic h in was going at the- palace. \ct at the sight c 
tlu- old man and his daughter by then little hie ot stu 

he looked pained and uneasy. , „ . , 

•Why. Peter— Margaret. ' said he almost fiercely, what 

*s this ^ * 

' S Marguret answered. ‘ My father was exhausted so I am 
wanning him something to give him strength tudore «, 

" Vihvshreeht seemed sorry and put his hand to liis purse; 
hut he fumbled about, afraid lest he might pull out to 
lame a coin, and just at that moment back came C.crarU. 
running up with some straws, and threw himself dow n b> 
t he lire. Ghvsbrccht started and glared at him. and took 
his hand out of his purse. * Oh. * said he bitterly, 1 am 
not wauled;’ and went slowly on. looking suspie.ouslN 

at the group as he turned away. 

•Why* said Gerard gaily. ‘ 1 believe the old miser 

r»rndgcs us our soup ! ' and at that they all laughct . 

" Meantime Ghysbrccht plodded on. more w retched in Ins 
wealth than these in their poverty. For the curioustlnng 
is that at least one half of that wealth belonged not to 
Ghvsbrccht at nil. hut to the old man and girl who sat D> 
a roadside lire to be fe d by a stranger. They did not know 
this, hut Ghvshreeht knew it. And he was partly ashamed 
of what lie had done: and partly nf raid they might liud 
out. Twenty years before, the chance of cheating them 
sccrctlv out of this money had come to him, amt lie hai 
yielded to the base temptation. It seemed safe then. 1 crimps 
it was sale now. Rut when he saw Gerard with them, 
suspicion and fear arose in his heart. ‘Suppose, lie 
thought, and shuddered, ‘suppose they find me out. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Gerard secures an entry for himself and his friends to the 

l riuce a banquet. 

[ The soup is hot now,’ said Gerard 

^ ”° uth * 1 ’ ■»**- 

Margaret, 'witlT a'fimile. u,an >«“ brought us straws,’ said 

Iheti Gerard took his cap and lifted off the flask and 
th a. merry smile gave it to the old man. Ho tremulously 
.i^ert^ a straw and sucked. And behold! his S 
was seen to brighten till it quite glowed, and as soon as ho 
nad drawn a long breath, he began to speak uf praise tf 

mn'SSd Tl Sai< ! W< * the best rest °rative a fainting 
man might find Ihen ho went on to talk of all the different 

Kinds of soups that had ever been made, and told them the 

names of earned physicians, of the medical skill o" 1 

wrecks and Romans and Arabians and many other peoples 

( nn ‘.°r V T U VCry ,CiirMed ,na » “»<* loved to talk when he 
could find some one to listen to him. 

Meanwhile the soup was getting cold » 

Margaret interrupted the old man and pointed this fict 

out to him and then ho continued to suck, and Gerard ! 

hou pleased Ins mother would be that her soup had profited 

a man of learning. And now, the bread and soup hcinc dS 

P G^ra°rd f*° ° V « < : ho,a 1 r Prepared to continue his journey 
Gerard found that he could not tie the ribbon tW 

B 

Gerard thought she was the most beautiful girl he had ever 

Wr her ®“ Zcd a , t , h ° r V ith su “ h adoratiefn as made her 
1 « *u , yos and brou gbt colour to her checks 

Cora V‘ e 1 >re ° ° f thoin start<;< * <>n again together and as 
Gerard was unacquainted with Rotterdam Peter’ the od 

pa^et^d 1 fa."” VI, 10 thc •" wVch t°.iu 

Vhen they had gone, Gerard remembored that ho had 
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not asked where they lived or who they were. He re- 
proached himself for being so timid. 

• To think 1 must meet beauty and goodness and 
learning — three pearls of great price — and never see them 
more ! ’ he lamented. 

As he mused thus he lost his way, but presently meeting 
a crowd of persons all moving in one direction, ho mingled 
with them, for he supposed they must be making for the 
palace. But soon the noisy troop with the moody (.erard 
emerged not at the palace, but upon a large meadow by the 
side of the river, and then Gerard saw why there was all 
this crowd. Games of all sorts were going on : wrestling, 
orcherv, and juggling delighted the company, and there 
was also a trained bear who stood on his head and marched 
upright, and bowed verv gravely to his master, and a hure 
that heat a drum, and a cock that strutted on little stills. 
Tlic'-c si'dits made Gerard laugh now and then, but hearing 
a voung°man say to his fellow that the prince had been at 
the meadow, but was now gone to the palace to entertain 
the burgomasters and leading citizens and the competitors 
for the prizes, Gerard thought ho too would like to feast 
with a prince. So ho left the river-side and found the right 
street this time. But when ho came to the palace, he was 
refused admittance, first at one entrance and then at 
another, till he came to the great door of the courtyard. 
It was kept by soldiers, and a pompous servant with a 
gold chain of office round his neck was refusing to let any 
one in, though many persons surrounded him, trying to 


* 11 Gerard struggled through the throng and suddenly saw 
something that made his heart beat. l'or there were 
Peter and Margaret talking to the servant and asking to 
be admitted. Their cousin, they found, had left his house 
to attend the feast at the palace, and they had come on 
in t he hope of going in and finding him. 

]»ut the servant was surly. Ho would not admit them, 
nor would he send in a message ; ho only, shouted, 

‘ Mo strangers enter hero but the competitors and thoir 

friends/ . . , , . . 

The crowd laughed at the old man and girl who could not 
get into the palace, and Margaret shrank back in confusion* 
M hen she felt a touch on the arm, and there was Gorard F 
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A little cry of joy came from her, for .she had been frightened 
by the crowd. 

Gerard gave his name to the porter and told him he was 
a competitor. 

You may enter.’ said the porter. 

’ With my company, these two ' * asked Gerard. 

Nay, said the porter, ‘these are not your company ; 
'they came here before you.’ 

W hat matter ! they are my friends, and without them 
.1 don't go m.‘ 

* -Stay outside then.’ 

' That 1 will not.’ 

Wo will see.’ 

! We wilk ami speedily.’ Saying this, Gerard raised a 
-voice of astounding power and shouted so that the whole 
street rang. 

Mo ! Philip, Prince of Holland ! ’ 

Are you mad ? ’ cried the porter. 

‘ Hero is one of your vurlcts who defies you ! ’ cried 
•Gerard. 

‘ Hush ! Hush ! ’ pleaded the porter. 

And will not let your guests pass in.’ 

‘ Mush ! ’ cried the porter. 4 Oh, I'm a dead man ! 
The prince is there.’ Then, suddenly trying to overpower 
•Gerard's voice, he shouted, ’Open the gate, ye knaves! 
Hay there for Gerard and his company.’ 

The gate swung open as by magic, and Gerard and tho 
Iwo marched in, between lines of soldiers who saluted 
them. The moment they had passed, the gates were 
•closed again and all but squashed a fat citizen that sou-lit 
to wedge himself in along with Gerard. 

A few steps brought them upon a scene of luxury. The 
courtyard was laid out with tables loaded with rich food, 
and piled with silver and gold cups and bowls. Guasts 
■in rich and various costumes sat beneath a loafv canopy 
of fresh cut branches fastened to silk cords, golden, silver, 
and bluo, that wore hung across ; fruits of many hues, and 
bells of gold and silver peeped from the leaves’ and foun- 
tains threw jets of wine and perfumes in the air. Tho 
prince’s musicians played their Jutes at intervals. The sun 
as just setting, and its red rays lit. up the glorious spectacle, 
while Gerard and his friends stood as if spellbound at tho 

B 2 
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beauty. Presently a whisper buzzed round them, * Saluto- 
the Prince ! Salute the Prince t ’ and looking up they 
saw the prince, seated high on a dais, bidding them 
welcome with a kindly wave of the hand. They bower! 
low, and the duke signed to some servants to attend to 
their wants. 

Soon they were seated at a table, and Gerard wa» 
telling them how pleased he was to see them again. Then 
ready sorvants brought in dish after dish. There was 
soup', and fish in l don’t know how many forms, and all 
kinds of wonderful food. Fruits and cakes were followed 
by some marvellous sweets ; there were castles of sugar ; 
elephants and camels, knights on horses, and trumpeters — 
all delicious eating, and their veins fillet! with sweet juices ; 
works of art made to bo destroyed. The guests found 
themselves munching the roof of a house, and pulling a 
sugar soldier limb from limb. Every now and then little 
Turkish boys, turbaned, spangled, and jewelled, came 
offering, on bonded knee, golden bowls of rose-water and 
orange- water to keep the guests* hands cool and perfumed. 

Gerard suddenly remembered that he was the bearer 
of a letter to the princess, and asked one of the servants to 
deliver it. The man made a deep obeisance and said he 
would do so. 

Now it may ho remembered that Peter and Margaret 
came to find their cousin, but tho old man fell asleep, and 
(Jerard and Margaret were quite content to talk to one 
another, liut tho cousin had seen them come in, and as 
they were poorly dressed ho did not wish to acknowledge 
them before all his lino friends, so ho said to himsolf, ' It 
will bo time to join them when tho sun sets and everyone 
goes homo ; then nobody will see.’ 

Margaret and Gerard were enjoying tho warm sun anti 
tile green shade, tho rich drosses anil tho bright music of 
the lutes, and tho cool sound of the fountains anil all tho 
faces so happy and gay. Margaret told Gerard ■she was sure 
he would gain a prize. • 

4 1 hope so,’ said Gor&rd ; 4 but what makes you think 

) t ’I * 

HO 1 * 

• Because you were so good to my father, said Margaret, 
and so they talked on, and Gerard told her that of all the 
lovely things there tho finest of all was the sight of her hair 
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tin its silver frame, and the setting sun shining upon it. 
‘ An apple of gold in a network of silver,’ he called it. And 
•soon he told her that ho loved her, and Margaret was at 
first angry that he, almost a stranger, should sav such 
things, hut after a while she was pleased again. For 
•she liked Gerard and could see he was a good youth and 
meant no harm. People were simpler in those days, and 
made friends more easily than folk do now. 

So Gerard and Margaret sat hand in hand, and talked 
■and watched Peter, the old man, asleep, and all the «rav 
company about them. They were very happy, for they 
were young, and true of heart and full of life, and such are 
always happy. It is only men like the burgomaster who 
need bo miserable ! 

After a while there came a white-haired attendant to 
their table and asked if one Gerard wore present. Upon 
“Gerard’s answer, he said : ‘ The princess would speak 

with you, young sir ; I am to conduct you to her presence.’ 

Instantly the faces of all within hearing turned sharply 
round, and were bent with curiosity and envy on the man 
that was to go to a princess. Gerard rose to obey. 

‘ Wo shall not see you again,’ said Margaret calmly, but 
colouring a little. 

‘ That will you,’ was Gerard’s reply ; then ho whispered 
in her ear, ‘This is mv princess; but you are my queen ! ’ 
Ho added aloud, ' Wait for me, I pray you, I will soon 
return.’ 

‘ A vo, aye! ’ said Peter, awaking and speaking at one 
and the same moment. 


CHAPTER 3 

Peter and Margaret are lost to Gcrnnl, who nets out 

tor Tcrgou. 

When Gerard was gone, everyone continued to stare at 
•the two whose dress was so poor but who were yet w ith tho 
youth for whom tho princess sent. Seeing which, their 
cousin, William Johnson, camo forward and claimed 
relationship. Ho pretended to ho surprised that he had 
mot seen them before. 
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4 And to think that I was there quite near and you did) 
not sec me ! ’ said he. 

4 Nay, cousin Johnson/ said Margaret coldly, 4 I saw you* 
long ago/ 

You saw me and did not speak to mot 

4 Cousin, it was for you to welcome us to Rotterdam, as 
it is for us to welcome you to our home. Your servant 
would not let us wait for you in your house.’ 

‘ The idiot ! ’ said Johnson. 

4 And 1 had a mind to sec whether it was 44 like man liko 
master ”, for there is truth in bywords/ 

William .Johnson blushed crimson. He saw Margaret 
was keen-witted and suspected him. He did the wisest 
thing he could, and promptly insisted that they should 
come home with him at once, and he would show them 
whether they were welcome or not. 

Rut Margaret was unwilling to go, and soon she gave- 
her reason. 

It would bo ill manners to our friend, and ho will 
lose us. lb' knows not where we live/ she said. 

Rut Johnson said the young man should bo welcome 
too, and ho would leave his secretary there to wait for 
him and guide him to the house. Ho beckoned to the 
secretary and bade him wait for Gerard, The fellow 
looked very grave and quite trustworthy, and Johnson 
alhrmcd that he would stay all night rather than disobey 
him and come back without Gerard. 

So they went away, and the secretary was left to wait. 
Ho sat solemn and grave, and had no thought of leaving 
his post. Rut as the time was long he drank cup after cup- 
of the wine that was brought round for the guests. Th 
wine was strong and so was his head, and Gerard had been- 
away quite an hour before the secretary began to bo 
dazed and finally got up to make a speech, and fell full length- 
in drunken stupidity, and rolled under the table. 

Thus it came about that when Gerard returned ho saw 
his friends were gone, and only a drunken servant lay 
-sleeping beneath the table. The princess had been very 
.gracious to him, and had complimented him on his skill, 
and promised him a good place when he should be a priest. 

4 Yet,' she had said, 4 you are young to wish to be a priest. 
You may desire to marry. But for a priest this is forbidden/' 
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Gerard had not. considered this, hut ho was young and bad 
no care, so the thought did not trouble him. 

He was very distressed to lind his friends were gone. Ho 
searched about for them, and asked outside the palace if 
any had seen them pass. Rut the people in the streets 
were all excited at the sight of the splendid processions 
and gaieties, and had no eyes for an old man and a girl, and 
told him so. 

Gerard stayed three days in Rotterdam, and though he 
looked carefully out for Peter and Margaret he did not see 
them. At last he turned homewards with a heavy heart, 
although he had won one prize and fifteen pieces of gold, 
and had been promised royal favours from the princess. 


CHAPTER 4 

A happy home-coming. The Burgomaster tells Gerard what 

he wants to know. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. Eli was in his 
shop. Catherine and her little crippled daughter had long 
been anxious about Gerard, and were gone a little way 
down the road to see if he might be coming. Coles was 
alone in the sitting-room, amusing himself in his own way. 

Nature, it would seem, did not intend- to make Giles 
a dwarf. His head and chest and arms were of the usual 
size, but then nature seemed to have forgotten tho rest 
of him ! For below he was stunted and much undersized. 
Tho result was that he could do mail}' things that ordinary 
people cannot ; for there was no weight in tho lower 
half of his body, and his arms were strong. 

Just now his teeth were firmly fixed in tho rim of 
the big oak table, his legs swaying in the air. Ho was 
thoroughly enjoying himself when little Kate happened 
to come in. She did not appreciate the joy of Giles but 
thought of tho damage his teeth would do to the table. 

* Oh Giles ! ’ she cried, 4 how can you ? Mother is at 
hand. It dents tho table.’ 

‘ Go and tell her, little talebearer ! ’ snarled Giles, 
jumping to tho floor. * You like to make mischief.’ 

At this unkind accusation Kate began to weep, and the- 
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mother, coining in, wanted to know what was the 
matter. 

‘Nothing/ said Kate, ‘only Giles spoke foolishly to 
me. and 1 am tired and anxious about Gerard/ 

‘ Let. no one bo anxious for me/ said a faint voice, and 
there was Gerard at the door, pale and dusty after his 
long walk. 

All were excited at seeing him and keen to ask his 
news. He sat down in the midst of them and told them of 
all the wonderful things he had seen. Ho had gone to the 
hall where all the work of the competitors was laid out for 
the judging. * The coloured work was so beautiful 1 forgot 
all about the black and white. But next day, when all the 
other prizes had been given, they came to the writing, and 
whose name do you think was called first { 

Yours/ said Kate. 

The ot hers laughed. 

‘ You may well laugh/ said Gerard. * but for all that 
Gerard of Tergou was the name the herald shouted. 

I stood stupid ; they thrust mo forward. Everything 
swam before my eyes. I found myself kneeling on a 
cushion at the feet of the prince, lie said something to 
mo, but I was so fluttered I could not answer him. And 
then ho gave mo a gold medal, and here it is/ There was 
a scramble to look at it. * And then he gave mo fifteen 
golden coins. Hero they are/ 

‘ Oh, Gerard ! ’ they xdl cried. 

Then he gave each of them a coin, and two to Kate 
because she was a cripple, and the rest to his mother. 
Gomel is and Syhrandt. glared with envy at Kate because 
she had two pieces. Giles rolled his along the floor and 
jumped after it. Catherine flung her arms round Iterat'd 
and wept for joy ami pride. 

Elias was immensely proud now of his clever son and 
• showed the gold tncdnl to xdl his neighbours. Gerard told 
him too how the princess had promised him a post when 
he should ho a priest, and from that time his parents 
looked upon Gerard as the hope of the family. Ho would 
support them xdl when they were gone. Cornelia and 
Syhrandt were envious of him and wished to he rid of him. 
They were evil at heart and jealous of the love all boro 
to Gerard. 
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One day the burgomaster sent for Gerard, and he, 
much wondering, went to see him. 

Now the burgomaster wanted to find out what Gerard 


know about Peter and Margaret, whom ho had defrauded 
and was keeping out of their own land. So ho artfully 
tried Gerard with quite another matter first. lie offered 
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him the task of rewriting the town records. Gerard 
inquired what he was to ho paid, and when the burgo- 
master offered a sum that would have just purchased the 
pens, ink. and parchment, he refused. 

Then the burgomaster in anger said, ‘ You arc idle. 
You are in love. Your botlv is with the monks but your 
heart is with Peter Brandt and his daughter.’ 

I know no Peter Brandt,’ said Gerard. 

' You he! ’ shouted the burgomaster. 4 Did I not see 
you with them on the road to Rotterdam ? 

’ All,’ said Gerard. 

‘ Yes,’ went on the burgomaster, thinking ho would trap' 
Gerard. 4 And you have been to their house since, their 
house at Sevenbergcn.’ 

4 At Soveiiborgen ? ’ asked Gerard. 

1 Aye ! ’ said the burgomaster. It was a guess on his 
part put boldly forth as fact, to find out from the young 
man whether he had been there or not. 

But this trick turned out otherwise than ho intended. 
For he had told Gerard just what he longed to know, 
the name of his friends and their dwelling-place. 

‘Till now 1 did not know the name of those you saw 
me with, nor where they dwelt,’ answered Gerard ; 4 but 
now you have told me. So thank you, burgomaster, and 
good day to you!’ And he darted out with his oyes 
sparkling. 

Ghysbreeht started up in great anger ; but he sank into- 
his chair again. 

4 Ho does not fear me. He knows something, if not all.’ 

Then he called to a trusty servant, and bade him follow 
Gerard. x 

4 Let me know whither lie goes and what he does,’ ho 
ordered. 

It was dark when the servant returned and reported that 
Gerard had gone straight to Sevenbergcn to the houso of 
Peter. 

The burgomaster did not sleep that night ! 
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CHAPTER 5 

The lovers meet, but the Bureomastcr brows troublo 

for them ot home. 

Gerard found Peter's cottage, and as ho drew near he saw 
the girl in the doorway, knitting and talking to a man 
past fifty years of age, an old soldier who was a friend of 
Peter's and lived with them. 

Margaret was very surprised to see him and received 
him coldly, for she thought that he had failed to come and 
visit them at Rotterdam because he did not wish to see 
them again. Gerard, on his side, was distressed because 
they had not waited for him. Neither knew that the 
messenger had never delivered his message because ho 
had drunk too deeply of the prince’s wine. 

However, when ull was explained, they were as great 
friends as ever, and when Peter came home thev all sat 
down to supper together. And Gerard and Margaret 
vowed that they would never misunderstand one another 
again. 

From that day Gerard was often at Scvenbergen, and 
the two grew to love each other very dearly. 

But at home Catherine and Elias knew nothing of 
Gerard’s friends till one day the burgomaster came in and 
told them. 

‘ Your son,’ he said, ‘ has fallen into bad hands. It is 
not likely he will be a priest. Ho will marry Margaret 
Brandt and then he cannot be a priest.’ 

At first Catherine refused to believe him. She knew the 
burgomaster was a wicked man and doubted his words. 

‘ Besides,’ she added, ‘Gerard thinks of nothing but the 
holy saints. See how beautifully he has painted this little 
picture of the Mother of the holy Jesus ! ’ And she 
showed him a little picture that Gerard had coloured and 
she had found in the house. 

, That ? cried the burgomaster, choking with rage. 

I hat is no holy saint. That is the very girl, Murgaret 
Brandt ! ’ 

Just then a neighbour chanced to come in, and ho too 
recognized the picture. 
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Imagine how angry Gerard's parents were now ! They 
had counted upon his becoming a priest, and here, without 
their knowledge, was Gerard going to marry a wife, and 
then ho would never he a priest at all, and their dreams of 
a prosperous future would vanish away ! 

When the burgomaster was gone, Elias tried to comfort 
Cat herinc. 

• This love of Gerard’s \ he told her, 4 will pass away. 
It is only a boyish fancy. I will make him be a priest. 
I le must obey bis fat her/ 

Then Catherine began to tremble, for she did not wish 
his father to he harsh, or perhaps, cruel to Gerard. In 
those days it was quite a common thing for a father to have 
his son kept in prison till ho consented to obey some 
order ho bad given him, and he might inflict all kinds of 
punishment upon him. 

So Catherine began to plead with Elias and remind him 
how happy they had been together as man and wife. 

4 Why, you know I have been happy/ said Eli. 4 Friends 
I have known, but none like thee. What is said of a wife ? 

44 She dotli joy double 
And halveth trouble/’ 

And so 1 have found the byword true, inv dear/ 

Catherine trembled ami held her husband’s hand tight 
and they went out together in the moonlight to meet the 
young Gerard who was late in coming homo. 

lie came along the road singing, his face shining with joy. 


CHAPTER 0 

Martin goes hunting and tight* with the Prince’s leopard 

•in the wood. 

Wmi.E the burgomaster was bringing all this disturbance 
into Gerard's home, strange events were happening at 
Sovenbcrgen. Gerard was expected there for supper, and 
Margaret bad no food in the house. She turned to Martin, 
the old soldier, and asked him to go out into the forest, on 
the edge of which the cottage stood, and shoot something. 
As an old soldier ho had been granted permission to shoot 
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tuck or other game in the prince’s forest once a week, 
except on days when the prince himself was hunting. 
And by an unlucky chance on this very day a hunt was 
arranged for the prince ! 

He told Margaret tins, but seeing her so sad, ho added, 
’ But cheer up ! for your sake I will risk the fine or 
punishment. I will go but to the skirts of the wood, 
and surely I shall see some hare or fawn within reach of 

rn v arrow.’ 

* 

Margaret was unwilling that he should risk the penalty 
for her, but at last consented, and old Martin went forth 
with his bow and arrows. He could hear the sound of 
horns blowing in the distance, and soon out of the dense 
forest rushed a hare. Martin levelled his big bow ; the 
arrow flew, the string twanged, but Martin had been in 
a hurry and the arrow struck the ground just under the 
hare which sped off. Martin cursed himself for his bad 
shooting, and just then heard a great rustling in the trees 
and turned round in time to see a fine buck dash into the 
open, and across into the forest again. A moment later 
a long, spotted animal glided swiftly across after the deer, 
and Martin recognized the leopard which the prince kept 
for hunting. 4 The hunters will not bo far from her,’ 
thought he ; 4 I must not bo seen. Gerard must go supper- 
less this night.’ 

He plunged into the wood, following tho buck and 
leopard, for that was his way home. He had not gone far 
when ho heard an unusual sound ahead of him — leaves 
rustling violently and a trampling on the ground. lie 
hurried in tho direction of the sound and found the leopard 
on the buck’s back, tearing him with teeth and claws, and 
tho buck running in a circle and bounding up, tho blood 
pouring down his side. 

Then Martin formed a desperate resolution to have tho 
venison of tho buck for Margaret. He drew his arrow and 
shot the buck in the head. It jumped into tho air and fell 
dead. The leopard went on tearing tho buck as if nothing 
had happened. 

4 Now thought Martin, 4 ho will gorge himself with tho 
blood and then go off.’ But when he had waited some 
minutes, and the leopard showed no signs of leaving the 
buck, ho walked up and laid his hand on the buck's leg. 
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The leopard pave a fearful growl and left off sucking the 
blood. She saw what Martin wanted and was on her guard. 
What was to he done ? 

Martin had hoard that wild creatures cannot face the 
human eye. Accordingly, he stood erect and lixed his eye 
on the leopard's. The leopard returned a savage glance 
and never took her eye* off Martin. Then she Hew at his 
head with a frightful yell, flaming eves, ami jaws and claws 
distended. Martin had hut just time to catch her by the 
throat, before her teeth could crush his face; one of her 
c -laws seized his shoulder and rent it, the other aimed at 
his cheek, but Martin wore his cloak over his head instead 
of a cap, and the brute's claw caught in the loose stufF. 
Martin kept, her teeth off his face with great difficulty, and 
gripped her throat fiercely, as she kept rending his shoulder. 
The pain of it was terrible ; but the old soldier’s courage 
was aroused and he squeezed her neck with iron force. 
Presently her long tail, that was high in the air, went down, 
and soon the great body ceased to heave and the claws 
lelnxed their grip. Martin let go his hold and the leopard 
sank down mute at his feet with tongue protruding ami 
bloody paw : and, for the til's! time, terror fell upon Martin. 

I am a dead man ! ’ be muttered, ‘ I have slain the 
prince's leopard ! 

He hastily seized a handful of leaves and threw them 
over her ; then put the buck on his shoulder and staggered 
away, leaving a trail of blood behind him — his own and the 
buck’s. Ho burst into Peter’s house, a horrible figure, 
bleeding and blood-stained, and flung the carcass down. 

* There, no questions ! ’ said he, 4 hut broil me a steak 
of it, for I am faint.’ 

Margaret did not see be was wounded, and while she was 
busy at the cooking he bound up his wound apart, and soon 
he, derat'd, and Margaret were supping on the broiled 
Ncnison. They were very merry, and Martin revived and 
told them how the venison was got. 

Hut their mirth was strangely interrupted. Suddenly 
Maigaret became pale with fear ; she gasped and could not 
speak, hut pointed to the window with trembling linger. 
Their eyes followed hers, and there in the twilight couched 
a dark form with great gleaming eyes. 

It was the leopard ! 
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While they stood as if turned to stone, there sounded in 
-the- wood a single deep bay. Martin trembled at it. 

I hey have lost her, and laid bloodhounds on her track. 
They will find her here, and the venison. Good-bye, 
friends ; this is the end of Martin ! * 

Gerard seized the bow. ‘ Re a man,’ lie cried, ‘ shoot her 
ami fling her into the wood. Who will know ? ’ 

And Martin would have done it, but Margaret rushed up 
and seized the bow out of his hands. The air at the same 
time was loud with the cry of hounds, hot upon the scent. 

\\ hat have you done, girl ? You have taken awav inv 
only chance ! ’ cried Martin. 

‘ No ! ’ replied Margaret, ‘ I have saved you. Your 
knife, quick ! ’ 

She seized his long knife and darted from the room. The 
house was now surrounded with baying flogs and shouting 
men. Rut those eyes, like green fire, moved not. Margaret 
•cut oil a huge piece of venison, and running to the window 
threw it out. The leopard darted on it with a savage snarl ; 
there was a sound of rending and crunching ; a hound 
uttered a bay near, and the leopard, fearing to lose her 
supper, glided swiftly and stealthily away with it towards 
the woods. Next moment men and hounds came rushing 
■in pursuit past the window and followed the leopard into 
the forest. 

Martin and his companions breathed again. The leopard, 
they knew, was swift and would not bo caught within miles 
•of the house. No one would know of Martin’s rash act in 
the forest that day. 


CHAPTER 7 

Angry word* betwcon father and son. 

Gerard walked home prouder than ever of Margaret, 
"who had saved old Martin from - nothing less than the 
penalty of death by her ready wit. That is why he was 
•sinking as he came down the road in the moonlight. 

Suddenly ho saw two figures in the shadow of the trees. 
They were his father and mother, and a chill fell upon him. 
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He .stopped and looked at them ; they stood grim and 
silent . Ho stammered out some words of inquiry. 

• Why ask ? ’ said his father ; * you know why we are 
here.’ 

‘ Oh, Gerard ! ’ said his mother, with a voice full of 
reproach and yet of affection. 

Gerard’s heart quaked ; he was silent. Then his father 
spoke to him, not unkindly. 

‘ You are to bo a priest, my son. No marrying for you ' 
Rut give your promise not to go to Sevcnborgen again, and 
wo won’t be hard on you for this one fault this time.’ 

‘ I cannot promise that, father.’ 

‘ Not promise it, you young hypocrite.’ 

‘ Nay, father, do not abuse me. 1 lacked courage to tell 
you what I knew would vex you ; and I am glad that some 
one has let you know. It is a load off my mind. Yes, 
father, I love Margaret, and 1 will never bo a priost. I will 
die sooner.’ 

‘ That wo shall see, young man. You will learn what it is 
to defy a father 1 ’ 

Gerard said no more, and the three walked homo in 
gloomy silence. From that hour the little house at Torgou 
was no longer the abode of peace. All but h»tlo Kate and 
Giles, the dwarf , were against Gerard. Ho met with harsh 
words and cold looks from those who but yesterday were 
kind and loving. Sybrandt and Cornelis were very angry 
at the thought that Gerard might marry perhaps and not 
be a priest, for in that case their father might give a share 
of his savings to Gerard, and it would not all oomo to them. 

All this made Gerard very hitter, but it is likely he would 
have submitted and obeyed his father, had not the latter 
•mo day told him, before all the family, that ho should be 
a priest within the year or he would have him put in prison. 

Gerard turned pale with anger at this threat. 

* Is it so ? ’ ho cried. 4 Then hear mo, all. I swear 1 will 
never bo a priest while Margaret lives. Since force is to 
decide it, and not love and duty, try force, father ; but 
force shall not serve you, for the day I see them come to 
take mo to prison, that day I will leave Torgou and my 
father’s house and Holland, loo, for over.’ 

Anri ho rushed out of the room white with anger and in. 
despair. 
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* There ! ’ cried his mother, ‘ that comes of driving 
young folk too hard ! But men arc crueller than tigers, 
even to their own flesh and blood. Now, Heaven forbid 
he should ever leave us, married or single.’ 


CHAPTER 8 


A wedding ceremony is rudely interrupted. 

As Gerard came out of the house ho met the servant 
of Lady Van Eyck, who said her mistress wished to speak 
with him. He found the old lady seated grim as a judge. 

I thought we had been friends, young sir,’ she said, in 
sarcastic tones. 

At this Gerard was confused and disturbed. 

It is because you never told her you wore in love,’ said 
the servant, pitying his confusion. 

Alas ! ’ said Gerard, * I did not daro to tell you my 
folly.’ 

‘ What folly ? ’ said the lady, ‘ Is it folly to love ? ’ 

* I am told so every day of my life,’ said poor Gerard. 

Then he told his kind old friend ull his trouble. 

The Lady Van Eyck had never married. She had been 
content to live in the house of her brothers and devote 
herself to the art she loved so. well. 

4 But now ? ' she said to Gerard, 4 I gave up the swoet 
joys of wifehood and motherhood for what ? For my dear 
brothers ? They are dead. For my art ? That has all but 
left me too. I have the skill yet, but what avails that when 
the hand trembles and the eye is dim ? Gerard, I love you 
as though you were my son. You are good, you are hand- 
some, you are a painter. I will not let you throw your 
youth away as I did mine ; you shall marry this Margaret. 
Bhe is a good daughter, as I hear, and will bo a good wife.’ 

Gerard listened. But ho went on to tell her that ho was 
not afraid of his father’s threat ; he was sure his father did 
not mean really to imprison him. The trouble was that ho 
had no money. If ho had that, ho might marry Margaret 
secretly, and then both of them would go away and come 

c 
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hack after some years, and go to his parents and say. My 
dear father and mother, we do not seek money from you ; 
wo but ask von to love us as once you used, and as wo nave 

never ceased to love you ! 

The old lady’s eyes sparkled. 

4 It remains to be seen/ she said, whether you have the 
spirit to carry out your excellent plan. There is a country, 
Gerard, where certain fortune awaits you at tins moment. 

In 1 1 a 1 V nninters arc honoured like princes, and scribes nr© 
paid three hundred crowns for copying a single manuscript. 
Do von not know that his Holiness the Pope has written to 
every country for skilful scribes to copy the hundreds of 
precious manuscripts that are pouring into that favoured 
land from Constantinople, wlicnco learning and learned men 

arc di i ven out ? 

• Nay 1 did not know that said Gerard ; hut it has been 
the dream and hope of my life to visit Italy, that land of till 
the aits. But oh! the long journey, and wo aro all so 

, 0 ‘ 'pind the heart to go, and I’ll find the means. I know 
where to lav my hands on ten golden angels ;* they will take 
you to Borne,' and the girl with you if she loves you as 

-he ought/ it i \t 

They sat and talked long over this plan, and Lady van 

Eyck not only gave him money for the journey, but also 

i aught him many of tho secrets of painting which she had 

learned from her brothers and famous artists long since 

The next day Gerard went to Margaret and told her. 

But when it came to the point, she refused. t 

• As long as your father is bent on your being a priest, 
she said, ‘ 1 cannot marry you, Gerard, dearly as 1 love you. 
Then Gerard was impatient and unjust. 

’ Very well ! ’ ho cried, * then you will drive me to Ik* 
a priest'. My parents hate me in earnest, but my lover only 

loves me in jest.' , , 

So with this bitter speech ho went away homo, and lett 

Margaret weeping. . . . 

But. a few hours later ho came running hack, with the 
fragments of n picture in his hand, and panting with anger 

and grief. 


1 Coins of tho period. 
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‘ There, Margaret, see ! see ! the wretches ! Look at 
'their spite ! They have cut your portrait to pieces ! 

It was the picture of Margaret that Gerard had painted. 
His mother, as we have seen, had found it, and in anger, 
after the burgomaster’s visit, had broken it in pieces. 

‘ Who did it ? ’ asked Margaret, blushing at the insult 
of t his malice. 


Nay, I do not know,’ replied Gerard. 4 1 dared not ask 
for 1 should hate t lie hand that did it, aye, till my dying 
day. See, they have hacked through your very face, the 
esweet face that every one who knows it loves/ 

Never mind, Gerard,’ said Margaret, 4 since this is how 
you for my sake, well then, you have boon robbed 
of the portrait, hut you shall have the face itself, such as 
it is.’ 


Oh, Margaret ! ’ cried Gerard. 

Vos,’ said Margaret, ' forgive me for refusing you. I will 
he your wife ; to-morrow, if it is your pleasure.’ 

Gerard kissed her hands and then her lips, and in a tumult 
of joy ran for Peter and Martin. They came and witnessed 
the betrothal, a solemn ceremony in those days, scarcely 
less important than the marriage itself. A few* days went 
by before the marriage ceremony could take place, for public 
notice had to he given of it in the church. 

These were anxious days for Gerard, for, since he was 
under twenty-one years of age, his father could stop tin? 
ceremony if he heard of it in time. Secrecy, therefore, was 
absolutely necessary. Luckily no one seemed to gain any 
knowledge of what was about to take place in the church 
of Seven bergen, for it was somo distance from Tergou, 
where people knew Gerard. 

At ten o’clock on the appointed morning Gerard and 
Margaret arrived at the church, ho radiant with joy, ami 
■she with blushes. Margaret had been unwilling to go to 
Italy ; she could not leave her old father. So it was decided 
that after the ceremony they should retire into the neigh- 
bouring couutry of Flanders for a few weeks till the storm 
of anger at Tergou had passed away. But the solemn 
•ceremony tyad searco begun, and the priest was uttering 
the sacred vows, when a harsh voice cried out 4 Stay ! ’ and 
the constables of Tergou came up the church and seized. 
<3erard in the name of the law. 


o 2 
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Martin, the ohl soldier, was standing by, and his long 
knife Hashed out instantly, but the priest cried to him to 
put it back in that sacred building. 

Then the official of the burgomaster explained, I his 
young man would marry against his father's will, and his 
father has prayed our burgomaster to deal with him accord- 
ing to the law* I>et him deny it if he can.’ 

1 Is this so, young man ? ’ asked the priest ; and Gerard 

could but hang his head. 

‘ \Vc take him to Rotterdam to await the sentence of 
the prince,’ said one of the constables. 

At this Margaret uttered a cry of despair, and the young 
creatures who were so happy a moment ago, fell to sobbing 
in one another’s arms so piteously, that even the constables 
were ashamed of their cruelty in parting them, and one 
whispered to Margaret, 4 We take him not to Rotterdam, 
but to the prison at Tergou.’ Then they took him away on 
horseback on the road to Rotterdam, but after a few miles 
turned round and went by side-roads to Tergou. Just 
outside the town they halted, and Gerard was put into 
a cart covered with canvas, and secretly conveyed to the 
prison which was by the burgomaster’s house. He was 
taken up several flights of stairs, and thrust into a small 
room, lighted only by a narrow window with an iron bar 
across it? The only furniture was a huge oak chest. 


CHARTER 0 

Geranl is in prison, hut his friends are not idle. 

What had happened was this. His jealous brothers, 
Cornelia and Sybrandt, had heard by chance of the coming 
ceremony of marriage. This did not suit their plans at all, 
but how prevent it < Their father was away from home. 
Then they thought of the burgomaster. He had informed 
their parents of Gerard's love for Margaret. Obviously. ho 
was opposed to this marriage, though they were not cunning 
enough to discover why. 

To the burgomaster they wont. Ho saw at onco that 
they were acting in malice and not in regard for their absent 
father as they pretended, but ho did not let them see this. 
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' Since the father of the family is not here,’ said lie, with 
magisterial dignity, * his duty falls on me, who am the father 
of the town. Leave all to me ; but do not tell vour mother, 
nor any one else.’ 

Thus it came about that Gerard was a prisoner, and in 
the power of the burgomaster, who suspected him as a 
possible enemy. Imprisonment in those da vs often meant 
death ; it involved cold and starvation, unbroken solitude, 
torture, and often poison. 

No wonder Gerard was in despair. 1 There is more here 
than my father’s wrath,’ ho said to himself. And he 
kneeled down and pruyed to God to deliver him from this 
crafty man, the burgomaster. 

rose, and sprang up at the iron bar of the 
wnidow and clutched it. By pressing his knees against the 
wal he was able to hang on for a moment and look out. 
And then he saw a sight such as none but a captive can 
•appreciate. It was the back of a friend, the back of old 
Martin. 

Martin was sitting quietly fishing in the brook that ran 
near the prison. Gerard sprang again at the window and 
whistled. Martin instantly showed that ho was watching 
much harder than fishing. Ho turned hastily round and 
saw Gerard, made him a signal, and taking up his line went 
quickly oil. 

Gerard saw by this that his friends were not idle ; vet ho 
had rather Martin had stayed. The very sight of him was 
a comfort. He held on, looking at the soldier’s retiring form 
as long as he could, then falling back somewhat heavily, 
wrenched the rusty iron bar away from the stonework 
just as the burgomaster opened the door stealthily behind 
him. The burgomaster instantly saw the iron and then 
glanced at the window ; but ho said nothing. The window 
was a hundred feet from the ground ; and if Gerard had 
a fancy for jumping out, why should ho balk it ? Ho 
brought a brown loaf and a pitcher of water, and set them 
on the che*?t in «ilence. (Jcrard’s first impulse was to 
knock him over the head with the iron bar and fly down the 
stairs ; but the burgomaster guessed his thought, gave 
-a little cough, and threo stout fellows, armed, showed 
themselves directly at the door. 

‘ My orders aro to keep you thus until you shall bind 
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yourself by an oatli to leave Margaret Brandt and become- 
u priest.’ said tin* burgomaster. 

' Death sooner,’ was Gerard’s retort. 

With all my heart.’ And the burgomaster retired. 

Now Martin went with all speed to Margaret and Deter 
and told them how he had seen Gerard at the window. 

* He is in the haunted tower,’ he said ; ‘ right at the top 
of it 

‘ Was he pale ? ’ asked Margaret, tearfully. 

‘ A little.’ 

‘ Ixioked he anxious ? ’ 

* Nay, nay ; as bright as a piece of silver ! ’ 

‘ Oh, then that must have been at the sight of you, 
Martin. He counts on us to help him.’ 

Margaret had written a letter to a friend at the prince’s 
court at Rotterdam, asking for help for Gerard, and now 
she held it out for Martin to take. But here old Deter 
interposed. 

‘ There is no need for letters,’ he said ; ' Put not your 
trust in the help of great men.’ 

‘Alas! father,’ sighed Margaret ; ‘what else have wo 
to trust in ? ’ 

‘ Knowledge,’ said the old man. 

‘ Alas ! your knowledge cannot serve us here. Think of 
the height* No ladder in Holland could reach Gerard in 
t hat tower.’ 

* 1 need no ladder,’ said Peter. ‘ What I want is a gold, 
crow n.’ 

' But tin' burgomaster will not be bribed to let Gerard 
go free. He hates him.’ 

‘ I tell you,’ said Peter, ‘ there was a knight of Florence 
shut up in a tower higher than this of Gerard’s; yet did 
his faithful servant stand at the tower foot ami get him 
cut, with no other means hut that bow you have in your 
hand, Martin, and a few trifles that 1 will buy for a crown.’ 

So the letter did not go to Rotterdam, but they trusted, 
to Peter’s learning instead. 
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CHAPTER 10 

A perilous escape from the Haunted Tower. 

It was nine o’clock that night and the clear moonlight 
shone into the little room where Giles the dwarf was sleep- 
ing. Suddenly he woke up with a start and saw a white 
figure standing at the foot of the bed. 

With an unearthly noise, between a yell and a snarl, ho 
rolled off his bed anti under it, and from that secure retreat 
he heard a soft voice say, ‘ Why, Giles, are you afraid of 
me 1 ' 

At this Giles’ head peeped cautiously up, and he saw it 
was only his sister Kate. She put her finger to her lips to 
bid him be silent lest Cornells or Sybrandt should hear 
them. And then she told him quietly how she had heard 
them plotting together, and had discovered that even now 
Gerard was confined in the haunted tower. There must be 
some treachery, she was sure, for their father was away, 
and he would never have ordered this cruel act. She pro- 
posed, therefore, that she and Giles should go to the foot 
of the tower and call to Gerard to comfort him. 

‘ Dear Giles, I would go alone, but I am afraid of the 
spirits that men say haunt the tower ; but with you I shall 
not bo afraid.’ 

‘ Nor I with you,’ said Giles. ‘ I don't believe there are 
any spirits in Tergou. I never saw one. This last was the 
likeliest one I ever saw ; and it was but you, Kate, after 
all ! ’ 

In less than half an hour they started out. Kate made 
Giles carry a lantern, for she said it gave her courage against 
the evil spirits. 

Meanwhile Gerard’s heart was very low within him as 
he sat all alone in the tower. The sun had gone down and 
he was hungry, for ho dared not eat the food that Gliys- 
brccht had brought. He feared poison. Suddenly some- 
thing struck the wall opposite the window very sharply, and 
then rattled on the lloor at his feet. It was an arrow ; ho 
saw the white feather of it. A chill ran through him ; they 
meant then to kill him from outside ! He* crouched down 
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in a corner, but no more missiles came. He crawled along 
the floor and took up the arrow ; there was no head to it. 
He uttered a cry of hope ; had a friendly hand shot it ? 
Feeling it all over, he found a soft substance attached to it. 
Tied to the arrow was a skein of silk, and on the arrow itself 
were words written. 

He read them eagerly in the light of the moon. 

‘ Well -beloved, make fast the silk to thy knife and lower 
to us; but hold thine end fast ; then count an hundred 
and draw up.’ 

Geraid seized the oak chest and dragged it to the window. 
Standing on it and looking down, he saw figures far lielow. 
He waved his hand to them. Then lie undid the silk and 
made one end fast to his knife and lowered it till it ceased 
to draw. Then he counted a hundred and pulled the silk 
carefully up. It came up a little heavier, and after a while 
ho felt a large knot, niul by that knot a stout cord was 
fastened to the silk, lie could not understand what was 
meant, but still drew up until there was another knot and 
the coil gave place to rope, and then the weight grow heavier 
still. Now lie saw what was intended and hauled up 
feverishly. The weight became heavier and heavier, and 
looking down ho saw a sight that revived his failing powers ; 
it was, as it were, a great snake coming up to him out of the 
deep shadow cast by the tower. He gave a shout of joy, 
and pulled up wildly, and soon a thick now rope was in 
his hands. Ho dragged the end into his prison, anil passed 
it through both handles of the chest anil knotted it firmly. 

The lirst thing to do was to make sure that the chest was 
firm and would resist his weight when ho was poised in 
mid-air. So he jumped with all his force upon it. At the 
third jump the whole side of the chest burst open, and out 
foil a quantity of parchments. After tho first start this 
gave him, Gerard comprehended that tho chest had not 
broken, but, in jumping, ho had touched some secret spring. 
The chest would hold his weight after all, but ho also 
wedged the iron bar, with tho rope fastened to it, in tho 
opening of the window. lie now mounted tho chest, and 
so put his foot through tho window and sat half in and half 
out, with one hand on that part of the rope which was 
inside. In the silent night he heard his own heart beat. 

The free air breathed on his face and gave him tho courage 
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~to risk what we must all lose one clay — for liberty. Many 
dangers awaited him, but the greatest was the first — 
getting on to the rope outside. 

Gerard reflected. Finally he put himself in the attitude 
of a swimmer, his body to the waist being in the prison, his 
legs outside. Then holding the inside rope with both 
hands, he felt anxiously with his feet for the outside rope, 
and when he had got it, he worked it in between his feet, 
and kept it there tight, then he uttered a short prayer, and, 
all the calmer for it, put his left hand on the sill and 
gradually wriggled out. Then he seized the iron bar, and 
for one fearful moment hung outside from it by his right 
hand, while his left hand felt for the rope down at his 
knees ; it was too tight against the wall for his fingers to 
get round it higher up. The moment ho had fairly grasped 
it he left the bar, and swiftly seized the rope with the right 
hand too ; but in doing this his body necessarily fell about 
a yard. A stilled cry came up from below. Gerard hung 
in mid air. Ho clenched his teeth and pressed the rope 
tight with his feet and gripped it with his hands, and went 
down slowly hand below hand. He passed by one hugo 
rough stone after another. Ho looked up and ho looked 
down. The moon shone into his prison window ; it seemed 
very near. The figures below seemed an awful distance. It 
made him dizzy to look down ; so he fixed his eyes steadily 
on the wall close to him and went slowly, down, down. 
'L'ho rope made his hands very hot. Ho stole another look 
up. The prison window was a good way off, now. Down, 
down, down. He looked up. The window was so distant 
he ventured now to turn his eyes downward, and there, not 
more than thirty feet below him, were Margaret and Martin, 
their hands upstretched towards him. Ho could koj their 
eyes and their teeth shine in the moonlight. For their 
mouths were open, and they were breathing hard. 

‘ Take care, Gerard ! ’ they cried, ‘ oh, take caro. Look 
not down.’ 

Fear not,’ cried Gerard, joyfully, and came down faster. 

In another minute his feet were at their hands. They 
seized him ere he touched the ground, and all three clung 
■together in ono embrace. 

Hush ! away in silence, dear one ! ’ 

They stole along the shadow of the wall. But ere they 
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had gone many yards a stream of light shot suddenly from' 
an angle of the building and lay across their path like 
a barrier «>f tire, and they heard whispers and footsteps 
close at hand. 

‘ Lack ! ’ hissed Martin. 4 Keep in the shadow.’ 

They hurried back, passed the dangling rope, and made 
for a little square projecting tower. They had barely 
rounded it, when the? light shot trembling past them and 
dickered uncertainly into the distance. 

A lantern ! * groaned Martin, in a whisper. 4 They are 
after us.' 

4 (Jive me my knife,’ whispered Gerard, 4 I'll never bo 
taken alive.’ 

Mai tin strung his bow and fitted an arrow to the string. 

In war never wait to bo struck,’ said that old soldier ; 

I will kill one or two ere they know whore this dcatli 

• 

comes from.’ Then motioning his companions to bo quiet 
he crept up to the corner of the wall and looked round it, 
holding his bow ready to take aim the moment the enemy 
should offer a mark. 

Gerard and Margaret held their breath in horrible 
expectation ; they had never seen a human being killed. 

Gerard was hoping the burgomaster was of the party, 
for ho know that Martin would shoot straight, not caring 
if he shot the burgomaster himself. Rut a strange thing 
happened. They saw the bow waver and shake m the 
hands of Martin, and the stout old soldier staggered back 
to them, his knees knocking and his cheeks pale with fear. 
He let his arrow fall and clutched Gerard’s shoulder. 

Ix't mo feel flesh and blood,' ho gasped ; 4 the haunted 
tower ! the haunted tower ! ’ 

Margaret and Gerard began to share his terror. They 
ventured to ask what it was that alarmed him so. 

Hush ! ’ ho cried, 4 it will hear you. Up the wall ! It 
is going up the wall ! Its head is on lire. It is going up tho 
wall as men walk upon a level road. The devils are abroad 
to-night ! ' 

1 will venture forth to look,’ said Gerard, trembling. 

4 Go alone, then ! * said Martin. 4 1 have looked on it 
once and live.’ 
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CHAPTER 11 

The* Ghost on tho Tower. A find of parchment. 

When Gerard came round the angle of tho tower he 
expected to see not a devil, hut some wicked contrivance 
of his enemy the burgomaster. He believed some attempt 
was being made to get at his prison and kill him, for his 
escape from it could hardly have become known as yet. 
As he stole forth a soft but brave hand crept into his, and 
Margaret was by his side to share this new peril. 

No sooner was the haunted tower visible, than a sight 
struck their eyes that benumbed them as they stood. More 
than half-way up the tower a creature with a fiery head 
was steadily mounting the wall ; the body was dark, but 
its outline could bo seen through the glare from the head, 
and the whole creature was not much less than four feet 
long. At the foot of the tower stood a thing in white. 

Gerard and Margaret gasped with awe. * It is going up 
the rope,’ whispered Gerard in terror. 

As they gazed, the fiery creature disappeared into Gerard's 
late prison, but its light could be seen from the cell inside. 
The white figure stood motionless below. 

Now it is a strange thing that people who are under 
tho influence of deadly fear sometimes feel a curious im- 
pulse to hurl themselves at the object of their terror. 
Margaret now had this feeling, and in a moment, with a 
wild cry, darted forward from Gerard’s side, towards tho 
white ghost. Rut now the white ghost uttered a very 
human scream and fell on its knees imploring mercy of 

Margaret. 

‘ Why, it is a woman ! ’ said the latter, hardly yet 
restored to her senses. 

Then the two spoke to one another, and soon all was 
made clear. Gerard came up and recognized his little 
sister Kate, and she told them how Giles and she had 
started to try and find out about Gerard and help him if 
they could. They had reached the haunted tower, ami to 
their surprise found a new rope dangling from tho prison 
window to the ground. 

Kate had looked upon this as the work of dovils. How 
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else could a rope bo in such a position ? But Giles had 
sprung at this lind with vast delight. It was always his joy 
to go up things ; all the instincts of his climbing nature 
were aroused, and he refused to listen to the warnings 
of Kate ; the utmost he would concede to her fears of devils 
was to tie the lantern on his head to scare them off. And 
so with his huge arms and little body he had gone up the 
rope faster than his brother had come down it. The light 
of the lantern on his head had made him into that terrifying 
figure which had so completely deceived Martin. 

As they wore talking thus at the foot of the rope, they 
heard a horrible noiso overhead and looking up saw the 
dwarf, yelling, ‘Parchments! parchments!’, with his arms 
full of them. The light made him look a fiendish sight. 
Ho hurled the parchments down and quickly followed 
them. Ho was wild with joy, and at once proposed to sell 
all the parchments to Gerard, to whom he had been in the 
habit of selling any bits of parchment ho could get, since 
Gerard needed them for his work and paid him a few pence 
for them. 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Gerard ; * you speak too loud. Gathor 
them up and follow us to a safer place than this.’ 

Then Kate asked Gerard if he would como homo with her 
to their father’s house, and told him how sho had dis- 
covered the plot of Cornells and Svbrnndt, his envious 
brothers, against him. But Gerard was sure his father 
must have given the burgomaster some authority to put 
him in prison, and refused to go back. Ho would havo 
nothing more to do with his homo nor his family. 

‘ While there is another town left. I’ll novor trouble you 
again, Tcrgou,’ ho cried bitterly. 

Kate was very unhappy at this, but Margaret whispered 
to her that perhaps his anger would grow less and ho 
would forgivo and go home again after nil. 

Gerard gave the dwarf a few small coins for the parch- 
ments. Margaret did not wish him to tako them. * They are 
not ours,’ sho said. But Gerard maintained that it was 
quite fair to rob an enemy. The burgomaster had wished 
to deprive him of liberty, perhaps lifo ; surely ho might tako 
his old parchments in retaliation ? So Koto and Giles 
wont to their homo while Margaret and Gorard rejoined 
Martin and all three went off together to Sovenborgon. 
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CHAPTER 12 

The burgomaster's loss. Gerard in worse danger than ever. 

The burgomaster himself kept the key of Gerard'* 
prison. Ho waited till ten o’clock before visiting him in 
the morning for he wanted Gerard to feel hunger and 
despair, as he could deal with him better in that state. 
He heard no sound as ho listened outside the door, and 
he chuckled to himself, ‘ By this time lie will be clown- 
hearted ! ’ 

He opened the door. No Gerard ! The burgomaster 
stood stupefied. 

His servant, who was behind, saw that something must 
be wrong, for his master first stood uncertain, then began 
to shake, and finally threw himself on his knees before 
the old chest and began to feel it all over with quivering 
lingers. 

The servant gazed at him in wonder. 

4 Why, master, what is the matter ? ’ 

Ghysbrecht’s pale lips worked as if he would answer, 
but no sound came. 

* Why, master, what is the good of glaring into that 
empty box ? The lad is not there. He has gone and in 
some cunning way too.’ And ho glanced at the window. 

4 Gone ! gone ! ’ shrieked the burgomaster and ho 
sprang up and seized his servant by the throat, and 
shook him in his rage. 

4 Why do you stand there, knave, and seo your master 
robbed ? Run ! fly ! Fool that I was to leave it in tho 
same room with him ! Another man would never have 
found tho spring. It was fated ! It was fated ! ’ And ho 
sank down exhausted, muttering 4 lost ! lost ! ’ 

4 What is lost, master ? ’ asked the servant. 

4 House and lands and good name,’ groaned Ghysbrccht, 
and wrung his hands feebly. 

•»< .* What ? ’ cried tho servant, in great wonder at these 
strange words. 

But tho tone of his voice aroused tho cunning of the 
burgomaster. He saw that it would not do to let this 
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servant see what he had really lost, so he stammered, ‘ I 
have lost the town records/ 

Oh, is that all ? ’ said the servant. 

Is it not enough ? * cried the burgomaster. 4 A 
hundred crowns to him who shall recover them ; all, mind, 
all that were in this box. If one he missing, I give nothing/ 
Tis a bargain, master/ said the servant ; 4 the crowns 
me almost mine already for I'll easily find this lad Ucrard, 
and where he is there will the parchments be/ 

‘ That is good. Faithful Rrowcr ! Find them all, all that 
were in the chest/ 

Master, I will take the constables to Gerard’s house, and 
-ri/.e him for the theft/ 

‘ The theft ? Aye ! It is theft. I forgot that. So, as he is 
a thief now, wo will put him in the dungeons below, where 
the toads arc and the rats. And he must never come out 
again alive, Brower. Quick ! ere he has time to talk, you 
know, time to talk/ 

In less than half an hour Brower and four constables 
entered Gerard’s homo and demanded where he was. 
1 1 is panic-stricken mother asked what he had done. The 
men made light of it. Ho would only be reprimanded and 
let go again, they said. His mother was deceived by their 
smooth words, but she could not tell them where Gerard 
was, for she herself did not know. 

But little Kate marked tlio eager manner of the men, 
and she wont out after them and told them that Gerard 
had left Tergou and was now miles away. They 
would probably find the missing parchments in some 
ditch or other where ho had thrown them. Thus she? 
deceived them as to the real hiding-place of Gerard, and 
the men wont off on a false search. She watched them 
nut of sight and then ran in search of Giles. He must go 
at once and borrow a mule and he off to warn Gerard at 
the Brandt’s house at Sevenbcrgon. She could not go 
herself because she was a cripple, hut she gave (files the 
message and made him repeat, it several times till he could 
say it correctly. He was to warn Gerard to fly from 
Holland at once, and he was to go to him by a roundabout 
May so that no one should guess where ho was going. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The lovers at Sevenbcrgen delay their parting too long. 

Gerard and Margaret had gone gaily to Sevenbcrgen 
after the escape from prison, and you may imagine how 
they rejoiced in this recovered liberty after being so cruellv 
parted. But they saw that they could not be together 
for long even now, since it was certain the burgomaster 
would never rest till ho had revenged himself on Gerard. 
Gerard told them his plans for going to Italy, but Margaret 
said she could not, for all her longing, go with him, since 
she could not leave her aged father nor take him with 
them. Gerard recognized that this was true, but he could 
think of no other plan than that he should go to Italy and 
earn money, and come back again later on when men had 
forgotten his adventures with the burgomaster. 

The next morning found them resigned to part but neither 
had the courage to say when ; and it is doubtful whether the 
hour of parting over would have struck, but for the arrival 
of Giles with the urgent messago from Kate. He had ridden 
many miles round, in coming to them, to avoid suspicion, 
and it was afternoon before he reached the cottage. 

‘ Brother Gerard,’ cried ho, in his loud voice, 4 Kate 
bids you run for your life. They charge you with theft 
and by taking the parchments you havo given them the 
chance of accusing you. But the parchments are only an 
excuse ; they mean to kill you. Delay not, but fly away 
at once.’ 

His words were like a thunderclap, so sudden and so 
terrible were the tidings. Giles told them all ho had seen 
-—the visit of the men to the house, their anger at losing 
Gerurd, their hatred of him shown so clearly in their faces. 
-Gerard resolved to go at once but first ho would bury the 
parchments. 

* That old villain, the burgomaster, shall not have thorn 
hack,’ he said. 

So he said farewell to Giles and sent him back to 
Kate ; then he called to Martin and told him what had 
happened. 
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‘ Go you out along tho road,’ he said, ‘ and watch while- 
I bury t hese parchments.’ 

Martin went out, saying he would shoot an arrow into 
the oak-tree that was in the garden in order to warn them, 
if he saw Brower and the men approaching. So Gerard 
dug a deep hole in the garden and threw in the parchments 
one by one. They were nearly all charters and records 
relating to the town, but one, he noticed, appeared to bo 
a private deed, or contract, between Brandt, the dead 
grandfather of Margaret, and Ghysbrecht. 

' This is as much yours as his,’ said Gerard, ‘ I will read 
this.’ 

‘ Oh, not now, Gerard, not now,’ cried Margaret ; ‘every 
moment you lose fills mo with fear ; and. see, large drops 
of rain are beginning to fall, and the clouds are black.’ 

Gerard yielded and thrust the parchment into his coat 
while ho filled in tho earth over tho others and stamped it 
down. Then there came a Hash of lightning and a peal of 
thunder, and tho rain started to fall. Gerard and Margaret 
ran back into tho house, and Martin quickly followed 
them. 

‘ The road is clear,’ said he, ‘ and a heavy storm coining 
on.’ 

His words proved true. Tho thunder sounded nearer 
and nearer till it crashed overhead, and the Hashes of tho 
lightning followed closo on one another, like tho strokes 
of a whip, and tho rain fell in torrents. 

Gerard put up tho shutters so that Margaret should nob 
see tho vivid lightning, and be put in fear, and as tho 
storm continued, thoy sat down to supper. But Gerard 
and Margaret- could not eat ; tho thought that this was tho 
last time they would sup together took away from them 
all desire for food. 

Now it was late at night and old Peter retired to bed. 
But Margaret and Gerard sat up longer for ho was to go at 
tho first gleam of dawn, and they wished to loso none of 
these remaining minutes in sleep. Martin sat with them, 
too, for ho was mending his bow. Suddenly, as they wore 
talking softly, tho old man held up his hand, and thoy all 
became silent. 

Outsido thoy could hear a footstep crackle faintly upon 
tho autumn loaves that lay scattered before tho door. 
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To those who had nothing to fear such a step would have 
meant nothing ; but to those who had enemies it was 
terrible. For it was a foot trying to be noiseless ! 

Martin made ready his bow, and blew out the candle. 
At this moment, to their horror, they heard more than 
one footstep approach the other door of the cottage verv 
stealthily, and then there was a pause. 

They remembered how Kate had said, ‘ Fly at once ! ' 
and Margaret moaned in anguish because she had kept 
Gerard back. 

Hush ! girl ! ’ said Martin, in a stern whisper. 

A heavy knock foil on the door. 


CHAPTER 14 

Gerard’s pursuers aro deceived, but yet one linds him. 

As if this had been a signal, the back door was struck 
as rudely the next instant. They were hemmed in ! 

But at these alarming sounds Margaret seemed to lose 
her fear. She whispered to Martin, ‘ Say Gerard was here, 
but is gone.’ And with this she seized Gerard and almost 
dragged him up the steps that led into her father’s sleeping 
apartment beyond which was her own. 

The blows on the door were repeated. 

‘ Who knocks at this hour ? ’ cried Martin. 

\ Open, and you will see,’ came the answer. 

* I open not to thieves — honest men are nil abed now.’ 
Open, in the name of the law, Martin, or you shall 

repent it.’ 

‘Why that is Dirk Brower’s voice. What are you doing 
so far from Tcrgou ? ’ 

‘ Open and you will know.’ 

Martin drew the bolt, very slowly, and in rushed Brower 
and four more. They let in their companion who was at 
the back door. 

* Now, Martin, where is Gerard, son of Elias ? ’ 

Gerard ? ’ said Martin, feigning surprise ; ‘ why ho 

was here but now.’ 

• a ^ as ^ere • ’ said Brower, looking very disappointed. 
And where is ho now ? ’ -I* 


o 
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‘ They say he has gone to Italy.’ 

Old Martin sat himself down again by the fire and very 
coolly answered all their inquiries. 

‘ I'll tell you,’ said he carelessly. * His brother Giles, 
a little ugly imp, all head and arms, came tearing over here 
on a mule and bawled out something. I was too far ofl 
to hear what it was ho said, but anyhow it started Gerard. 
For there was a deal of crying, and then Gerard went off. 
They say he is gone to Italy. Perhaps you may know 
where that is, for I don’t.’ 

The men wore utterly deceived, for Martin told his tale 
well. He told the one falsehood ho was bado to tell, and 
not a lio more that might have aroused suspicion. 

The men believed him. Indeed, they had told the 
burgomaster on setting out that Gerard would have got 
away. 

‘ All we shall gain by this job is a wot coat, mates ! 
said Brower angrily. 

Martin grinned coolly in his face. 

’ However,’ added Brower, * to content tho burgo- 
. master, we will search the house.’ 

Martin turned grave directly. 

This change of countenance did not escape Brower. Ho 
reflected a moment. 

* Watch outside, two of you, that no ono jump from the 
upper windows. Tho rest come with mo.’ 

Ho snatched up a cancllo and led tho way up tho stairs 
to Peter’s room. 

Old Martin was left, alone. He was in despair. Ho seemed 
to have done so well, and now — 1 Gorard must bo either 
in Peter’s or in Margaret’s room. Perhaps ho would jump 
from a window, and then ho and Martin could deal together 
with t lie man on guard beneath tho window. Vet no 
sound came. Martin could see tho light in Peter’s room, 
and watched. Ho was angry with Gerard, for ho thought 
the lad would let himself be captured like a fool. Then it 
occurred to his mind that if Gerard were captured ho him- 
self would l>o in a bail case. Immediately ho took a terrible 
, resolve. Ho bolted both tho doors. Ho took up his bow 
and laid six arrows ready, and placed his knife beside 
him. There ho waited at the foot of tho stairs ready to 
«hont the men down as they appeared. There would be 
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foor “gainst him, but he had seen men panic-stricken 
before by such an unexpected attack. 

Faint cries came from the inner bedroom 

snldirwl haV “ ta u en him ’’ Gtoanal Martin, and this old 
soldier whom we have seen shake in terror at the stra-mo 

hght upon the tower, set his teeth in grim determ. nation 
and stood ready to do battle, and win or die. 

Thnv a HS“n’ the , men bad carefully searched Peter’s room. 
T M I h 1 » ,,0 . nC< CUpl, ° a,ds ar,d looked under his bed 
no Gerard eVCry pOSSib,e hiding-place. but had found 

Hiirht'of it t wi WC r lt ° n t0 Mar E arct ’ s room, but the very 
not i Mini " ^ discouraging. It was small and bare, and 
t a cupboard in it. They saw Margaret herself | v imr 
on an o.d chest, wrapped in a clean white sheet. * 

1 resent Jy she woke and sat up on the bed, like one 

mercy d * beCing tho mcn * sho ,,e S un to scream ami cry for 

This made Brower quite ashamed of his errand. He tried 

!Z1V:'T V‘ th . ey !? lea , nfc 1,0 har,n to her but were merely 
ooking for Gerard. At tlus sho cried out upon them. 

,if ’» >'°“. kn< , )w you have driven him away from mo 
and from his friends. You are thieves ; you are not men 

him^ere b ’ ergen ^ y ° U W ° UW knOW bo,tor than to look for 

. i 1 t° Bro wc°r n «t,<i d h^ 1 T;. n ^ m0r0 a " d m ° r ° U ' ,eaSy - 

I, Here come away, men, before wo hear worse. Ho is not 

So H,l a ,T; n S tOngU0 is hko a double-edged dagger ! ’ 
Mnr-i ■ th y ° ft Ma r« arefc and returned down the Stairs 
Martin was amazed to see them return without Gerard' 

e was certain they had taken him when ho heard the 
at them". N °' V l ° WCred his bow ’ and looked bewildered 

at'u' V r sTid^Brower 1116 ° W fC,l °' V making rcu<1 >' to sh oot 

* I ^s'but trvirur n id Mar ^ 'covering his composure. 
Vi bufc tl > ,n g tho new string on my bow.’ 

<Jerard t ^ ,d hi . m thafc tb <>y had failed to find 

taS put °‘? a lo « 40 the fire and they sat round 

iolumfig Lmo mCn W,,,hCd 40 dry thcir " ot clothB ’ ***>» 
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Suddenly from the direction of Margaret’s room earner 
a shriek, and then another and another, so wild and piercing 
that all sprang to their feet. One of them seized a candle 
and hastened to run up the steps. Martin tried to prevent 
him, hut was immediately sot upon and overpowered 
after a short struggle on the floor. They bound him 
, hand and foot with a ropo and Martin groaned aloud as ho 
saw the man go up the stairs and could not now prevent 
him. Gerard would bo taken after all! 


CHAPTER 15 


How Jorinn did the lovers a good turn. 

Join an, the man who had gono up the stairs, went straight 
to Margaret’s room, and there, to his great surprise, ho 
found tho man they had all boon in search of, pale and 
motionless, his head in Margaret's lap, and her kneeling 
over him, mute now, and still ns a stono. Her eyes were 
staring, and she neither saw tho light nor heard tho man, 
nor cared for anything on earth but the white face in hor 

lap. , . 

Jorian stood awe-struck, the candle shaking in Ins hand. 

* Why, where was he, then, all the time ? 

Margaret heeded him not. Jorian went to the empty 
chest and inspected it. Ho began to understand. 

Now the chest was really larger than it looked. It stood 
against tho wall, but tho wall had been hollowed out so 
that there was a space, as largo again as the chest, opening 
out of it. Yet this could not bo seen while tho lid of tho 
chest was shut. 

Into this chest Margaret had put Gerard whon they 
heard tho men searching Peter’s room ; sho had lain 
down on tho closed lid, and deceived tho men utterly. But 
alas 1 whon danger was over and the men had gono down-, 
stairs and sho opened tho chest to congratulate Gerard on 
his lucky escape, there ho lay, white and still, as one bereft 
of life. The mon had been in tho room several minutes, 
and tho chest had been fast shut. There had not boon 
sullicicnt air for him to breathe. 
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She dragged him out. and over to the window and 
poured water upon his forehead in fruitless efforts to revive 
him. He was, it seemed, dead ' 

Then she had given way to this appalling sorrow. What 
need now of concealment ? In her agonv she had shrieked 
aloud, and these were the shrieks that they had heard 
downstairs. 

Jorian was quick to sec what had happened. He was 
kind-hearted, and the sight of Margaret’s grief touched him. 

‘ This is a sorry sight,’ said ho ; * it is a black ni«dit’s 
work : all for a few parchments ' ’ 

He took a little mirror, and put it to Gerard s mouth and 
nostrils and held it there. When he withdrew it. it was dull. 

• There is life in him ! ’ said Jorian to himself. Margaret 
•caught the words instantly, though only muttered, and it 
was as though a statue should start into life and passion. 
Sho rose and filing her arms round Jorian’s neck. 

' Oh, bless the tongue that tells me so ! ’ and she clasped 
the great rough fellow again and again, eagerly. 

‘ There ! let. us lay him warm,’ said Jorian ; and in a 
moment he raised Gerard and laid him on the bed-clothes. 
Then ho took out a flask lie carried, and filled his hand 
twice with the liquor and flung it. sharply each time in 
Gerard's face. This seemed to revive him, he gave a faint 
sigh. Never was sound so joyful to human cars ! Margaret 
flew towards him, hut then stopped, quivering for fear she 
should hurt him. 


1 hat is right — let him alone,’ said Jorian: ‘ho is 
sure to come all right. ’Tis not as if he were an old man.’ 

Jorian made for the door. In a moment Margaret 
threw herself in his way, and clasped lus knees in suppli- 
cation. x 1 


4 You won’t tell ? You have saved his lifo ; you have 
not the heart to undo your good work, and thrust him 
back to death ? ’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ said Jorian. * It is not the first time I’vo 
done you two a good turn ; ’twas I who told you in the 
church whither wo had to take him. Besides, what do 
I care for Brower ? But I wish you’d tell mo whore the 
parchments are ! There are a hundred crowns offered for 

t??! 1 ?* would bo a little fortune for my wife and the 

children, you know/ 
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* Ah ! they shall have those crowns,’ promised Margaret. 

' What! are the things in the house?’ asked Jorian 

eagerly. 

‘ No, but I know where they are. And I swear you shall 
have them to-morrow. Come to me for them when you 
will, but come alone.’ 

‘ 1 were mad, else. What ! share the hundred crowns 
with Brower ? And now may the bones rot in my skin if 
1 let any one know the poor boy is here.’ 

He then ran off, lest by staying longer he should cxcito 
suspicion, and have them all after him. 

And Margaret knelt, quivering from head to foot, and 
prayed beside Gerard, and for Gerard. 

When Jorian returned to the others ho answered their 
queries very shortly. 

* What is to do ? Why, wo have scared the girl out of her 
wits. She was in a kind of fit.’ 

' Wo had better all go and doctor her, then.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ! and frighten her worse. Her father is a doctor 
and 1 have roused him. Let us see the fire, will you ? ’ 

His careless way disarmed all suspicion. And soon 
the party agreed that the kitchen of the village inn was 
a warmer place than Peter’s house, and they departed, 
having first untied Martin. 

‘ I said we should bo too late to catch him,’ said Brower, 
ns ho wont out of the door, ‘ and wo were too late.’ 

Thus Gerard, in one terriblo night, escaped the prison 
and the grave. And ho escaped, not by his cunningly 
contrived hiding-placo, nor by Margaret’s ready wit, but 
by a good impulse in one of his captors, by a bit of human 
feeling left in a somewhat reckless fellow's heart, aided by 
his desire of gain. So mixed are human motives, so short- 
sighted our shrewdest counsols. 

No words of a w'riter could convey one-half the happiness 
of Margaret and Gerard, as ho awoke out of his trance. They 
know, indeed, that they must part on the morrow. But 
that was nothing to them now. They had scon death face 
to face, and all other troublos seemed light ns air. Wlulo 
there is life, there is hopo ; while there is hope, there is joy. 
They wore both young, and loved one anothor dearly. 
We may imagine how they rejoiced at the escapo from 
that great dangor that had come upon them. 
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CHAPTER IC 

The Burgomaster joins in the pursuit and sutlers 

for his eagerness. 

Meanwhile, there was another, who, that night, was not 
at all joyous, hut extremely anxious. 

The burgomaster was afraid of thunder and lightning; 
or he would have made one of the party that searched 
Peter’s house. He could not sleep for thinking of that 
search, and as soon us the storm was over, he crept down- 
stairs, saddled his mule, and rode to the inn at Sevenbergen. 
There he found his men sleeping, some on the chairs, 
some on the tables, and some on the floor. He roused 
them furiously and heard the story of their unsuccessful 
search. He interrupted their account of how zealous they 
had been. 

‘ Eool that I was ! ’ cried the burgomaster, ‘ to let you 
go without me. Of course he was there all the time. 
Looked ye under the girl’s bed ? ’ 

No, there was no room for a man there.’ 

‘ How know ye that if ye looked not ? ’ snarled Ghys- 
breclit. ‘ \e should have looked everywhere. Come now, 
get up and I will show you how to search.’ 

Brower got up and shook himself. ‘ If you find him call 
ine a horse and no man,’ said he. 

In a few minutes Peter’s house was again surrounded. 
The enraged burgomaster left his mule in the care of 
Jorian, and with Brower and the others entered the house. 

They found it quite empty. Not even I’eter was to bo 
seen. But suddenly one of the men looked out of the upper 
window and gave a yell of triumph. There, a few fields oil, 
they saw Gerard, quietly walking away with Margaret 
and Martin. The burgomaster and his men raced down 
the stairs ; ho jumped on his mule, and they ran besido 
him in hot pursuit. 

Now Gerard had risen before daybreak, warned by his 
recent peril to delay in Sevenbergen no longer. Martin 
undertook to guide him through the great forest that lay 
behind the house, and to set him upon a roud that would 
lead him speedily out of Holland. 
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They had started, Martin with his bow, and Gerard with 
nothing hut a stout, stick l’ctcr gave him for the journey. 
Peter had gone a little way with them, and after giving 
his parting blessing to the young man, turned hack to his 
garden. The sun was just peeping above the tree-tops as 
thev crossed a stony field in the direction of the wood. 
They were about half-way across, when Margaret looked 
round nervously, and uttered a cry, and following her 
instinct, began to run towards the wood, screaming with 
terror. Ghvsbrecht and his men were coming on fast 
behind them. 

Resistance would have been madness. Martin and Gerard 
followed her example. Martin shouted, ‘Only get to the 
wood ! And wo are safe ! ’ for he knew the pathless 
forest well, and in its tangled depths they might evade their 
pursuers. They had a good start, and were near the 
friendly wood. But the burgomaster was mounted and 
they were on foot. Spurring his beast to a gallop, ho 
rode round in a semi-circle to cut them olT. He gained the 
edge of the wood and came right in front of Gerard. The 
rest might escape for all he cared. 

He hud expected Gerard to try and dodge him. Hut 
in his ardour he had forgotten that hunted animals turn 
on the hunter, and that perhaps Gerard hated him as much 
as ho hated Gerard. 

With a savage cry Gerard sprang straight at him, and 
struck at him with all his might. The oak stick came down 
on the burgomaster’s head with a fearful crash. He fell 
and lay at his mule’s feet, his fnco streaming and his collar 
spattered with blood. 

The next moment the three were in the wood. The 
yell of dismay and fury that burst from Ghysbrecht’s men 
at. that terrible blow which felled their leader, told the 
fugitives that it was now a race for life or death. 

‘ Why run ? ’ cried Gerard panting. ‘ You have your 
bow ; and I have this.’ And ho shook his bloody staff. 

‘ Boy 1 ’ cried Martin hoarsely ; ‘ the gallows 1 follow 
mo ! ’ and ho lied into the wood. 

Soon they heard behind them the tierce cries of the 
men already in the wood. Margaret moaned and panted 
as she ran ; Gerard clenched his teeth, and gripped Iris 
staff. The next minute they came to a thicker oart of 
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the wood. Martin dashed into it, and shouldered the 
young wood aside as if it were standing corn. 

Ere they had gone fifty yards in it they came to four 
paths. Martin took one. ‘ Bend low,’ said he ; and half- 
creeping, they glided along. Presently their path was 
intersected with other little winding paths. They took 
one of them ; it seemed to lead back, but it soon turned, 
and presently they found themselves in a thick pine 
grove where the walking was firm and good ; there were 
no paths here and the young lir-trecs were so thick, you 
could not see three yards before your nose. 

When they had gone some way in this, Martin sat down, 
and having learned in war to lose all sense of danger with 
the danger itself, he took a piece of bread out of his wallet 
and began quietly to eat his breakfast. 

The young ones looked at him with dismay. He replied 
to their looks. 

‘ All Sevcnbergcn could not find you now. 1 alone know 
the way in this part of the forest. But you will lose your 
purse, Gerard, long before you get to Italy ; is that the 
way to carry a purse ? ’ 

Gerard looked, and there was a large triangular purse, 
entangled by its chains to the buckle and strap of his 
wallet. 

‘ This is none of mine,’ ho said, and ho cut it loose and 
opened it. There were a good many silver coins in it, 
but its bloated appearance was duo to a number of pieces of 
brown paper folded and doubled. ' Why, it must be that old 
thief’s, the burgomaster’s ! and see ! stuffed with paper to 
deceive the world ! ’ 

Evidently it had become entangled with Gerard’s 
wallet when the burgomaster fell from his mule ns Gerard 
struck him. 

Gerard was delighted. To fell his enemy and rob him 
at one blow seemed a great feat. But Margaret was uneasy 
and urged him to throw it away. The money was not 
his and she believed no good could come of an enemy’s 
money. 

But Gerard refused. 4 This is spoil lawfully won in batt le,’ 
ho said, and Martin, as an old soldier, agreed. So Gerard 
•kept it. 

They pursued their journey, Martin leading tho wny. 
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The fort her they went, the more secure from pursuit* 
they felt. Indeed, the townspeople never ventured so far 
into the trackless part of the forest. 

Impetuous natures repent quickly. As soon as Gerard 
was out of danger ho began to he sorry ho had struck the 
burgomaster so hard. 

1 saw his grey hairs as my stick fell on him/ ho 
said. 

But Martin was contemptuous of such scruples. ‘ Tho- 
greyer your enemy is/ he declared, 4 the older ; and tho 
older the craftier; and the craftier tho better for a littlo 
killing.’ 

But Gerard was shocked at the thought that ho might 
have killed the burgomaster. Martin only chuckled. 

Know* you not/ ho told Gerard, ‘ that a wise man never 
strikes his enemy hut to kill him ? Besides, if I were as old 
and useless as this Ghysbrccht, I'd thank the inan who 
knocked me on the head ! * 

Gerard did not see tho matter in this light, however,, 
and refused to he comforted till Margaret pointed out to 
him that ho had only struck at the burgomaster in self- 
defence. 1 If then your enemy has fallen, it is through his 
own malice, not yours, and by the will of God/ 

This cheered Gorard who was tender- hearted, but all tho 
sumo, it was clear to all of them that now he must fly from 
Holland with haste. So they hurried on, hut soon Martin 
thought he heard a sound behind them, and bade Margaret 
listen, for her ears were younger than his. Presently she 
heard a tuneful sound, like a single stroke upon a deep- 
ringing bell. She described it to Martin. Gerard heard it 
*oo. ‘ It. is beautiful,’ he said ; * It is a long way off. It 
is in front of us, is it not ? ’ 

‘ No no I ’ said Martin, * tho echoes of this wood con- 
found tho cars of a stranger. It comes from the pine grove 
we passed through.’ 

‘ Why, Martin, what is tho matter ? ’ asked both of 
thorn for tho old man was pale and trembled. 

4 Come on ! ’ he answerer!, * let us find a hotter place than 
this.’ 

‘ Better ? ’ asked Gerard, * for what ? ’ 

‘ To stand at hay, Gerard,’ said Martin gravely ; * and 
die liko soldiers killing three for one.’ 
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* What is that sound ? ’ 

‘ It is the avenger of blood ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Martin, save him ! ’ crier! Margaret. ' What now* 
mysterious peril is this ? ’ 

4 Girl, it’s a bloodhound ! ’ 


CHAPTER 17 

Bloodhounds on tbo fugitive’s track through the forest. 

Martin's courage was perfect so far as it went. He had 
met and baffled many dangers in the course of his rude life, 
and these familiar dangers ho could face with bravo 
enduranco ; but he had never been hunted bv a blood- 
hound, nor had he ever seen that brute’s unerring instinct 
baffled by human cunning. After going a few steps ho 
leaned on his bow, and energy and hope died out of him. 
Gerard urged him to flight, but Martin replied sadly that 
flight could not help them. 

4 They have taken the hound to whero Ghysbrccht fell, 
and from the dead man’s blood to the man that shed it 
that cursed hound will lead them, though Gerard should 
run through an army, or swim a wido river.’ 

The hound's mellow voice rang through the wood, but 
now they did not think of it as beautiful. 

Strange that things beaut ifid should be terrible and 
deadly. The eve of tho boa-constrictor while fascinating 
its prey is lovely. No royal crown holds such a jewel ; 
it is like a ruby with the green light of the emerald within 
it. Yet the deer that secs it loses all power of motion, 
and trembles and awaits his death ; even so this sweet 
and mellow sound seemed to fascinate Martin. Ho stood 
uncertain and bewildered. Gerard, too, was frightened. 
Ho had struck an old man and shed his blood, and by 
means of that very blood tho avengers were now on his 
track. This was surely, ho thought, the work of Heaven. 

Margaret was thinking hard, and now she borrowed 
Martin’s knife, and without either of them seeing her, sho 
drew the knife across her arm, and mado it bleed freely ; 
then stooping sho smeared her shoes with the blood ; the 
hound would thus be led astray, perhaps, from Gerard. 
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She cared not for herself if only lie escaped . Then she 
roused Martin and Gerard, and urged them to coine to 
•some thicker part of the wood. 

Martin led them in despair. He soon brought them 
to a thick hazel wood. 

‘ Wo must get through this and wait on the other side; 
then as they come straggling through, shoot three, knock 
two on the head and the rest will kill us.’ 

At length they came out on the other side, and there 
the trees wore largo, but far apart, and no escape was 
possible that way. 

Martin went down on his stomach and listened. ‘ I hear 
a horse's feet,' lie suid. 

‘ No,’ said Gerard. ‘It is a mule’s. That cursed 
■Ghysbrceht is still alivo ; none other would follow me up 
so bitterly.’ 

‘ Never strike your enemy but to slay him,’ said Martin 
gloomily. * 

I’ll hit hurdor this time, if Heaven gives mo the chance,’ 
said Gorard. 

‘ There will be two hounds at least,’ said Martin, us they 
took up their stand. 

Well,’ said Gerard, ‘ I have made the track eas3* for the 
hounds, but rough to tho men that wo may deal with thorn 
apart. The hounds will como out first, and we must kill them, 
and then wo shall bo ready for tho men. Or better, as 
soon as they are dead, lot us go back into tho wood again, 
right buck.’ 

4 That is a good thought,’ said Martin and began to gain 
heart. 

They could now hear tho men in tho wood . Martin stood 
with his bow ready at tho edge, Gorartl hid behind a tree 
a little distanco off. 4 Tho hounds will make towards mo,’ 
ho told Martin, 4 and as they como out shoot as many as 
you can, tho rest will I knock over with my staff as they 
como round tho tree.’ * 

Tho shouting of the men camo closer nnd they heard tho 
twigs snapping. It was terriblo waiting there for that hand- 
to-hand struggle. A trembling hand was laid on Gerard’s 
shoulder. It inudo him start violently. It was Margaret. 

4 If wo are forced to part company,’ she said, 4 make lx 
■that high ash-treo wo camo in by.’ 
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* Yes! yes! yes ! but go back ! don’t come here, out in 
the open ! ’ 

She ran back towards Martin ; but, ere she could get 
to him, suddenly a huge hound burst out of the wood, and 
stood erect for a moment. Margaret cowered with fear 
but Ite never noticed her. Scent was to him what sight 
is to us. He lowered his nose an instant, and with an 
awful yell, sprang straight at Gerard's tree, and rolled 
head-over-heels dead as a stone, spitted bv an arrow that 
twanged from the bow of Martin. 

That same moment out came another hound and smelt 
his dead comrade. Gerard rushed out at him, but ere he 
could uso his staff, a streak of white lightning seemed to 
strike the hound and ho fell in the dust, not killer!, but 
wounded desperately. 

Gerard had not time to strike him dead ; the wood rustled 
with the near approach of the men. Pointing wildly to 
Martin to go back, Gerard ran a few yards to the right, 
then crept cautiously into the thick wood just as three 
men burst, out. 

Gerurd crawled back almost on all-fours, while a little 
way off, but hidden from him, Margaret and Martin re- 
treated in the same way. Thus, within a few yards of one 
another, pursued and pursuers were passing on opposite 
tracks. 

A loud cry announced the discovery of the dead and the 
wounded hounds. Then followed a babble of voices as the 
men discussed the ullair. The hunters were wasting time, 
and the hunted ones were making the most of it. 

‘ I hear no more hounds,’ whispered Martin to Margaret, 
and his courage came back to him. 

But it was Margaret’s turn to tremble and despair. ‘ Oh, 
why did wo part with Gerard i They will kill my Gerard, 
and I not near him.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, they aro not clever enough. You bade him 
meet us at the ash-treo f We shall find him there.’ 

‘ And so I did, Martin. To the ash-tree ! ’ 

‘ Aye, but with less noise.’ 

They were now' nearly at the edge of the thicket when 
suddenly they heard shouting behind them. The men had 
left the hounds and were beating back after them. 

‘ No matter,’ whispered Murtin to his trembling com- 
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panion. ‘ We shall have time to get clear and slip out of 
sisrlit bv hard running. Ah ! ’ 

He stopped suddenly ; for just as he was going to burst 
out of the brushwood he caught sight of a figure keeping 
sentinel. It was Ghysbrecht seated oil his mule ; a bloody 
bandage was across his nose, the bridge ot which was broken , 
but over this his eyes peered keenly, and it was plain by 
their expression that he had heard the fugitives and was 
looking out for them. 

Martin muttered a terrible oath, and cautiously strung 
his bow, and then, with equal caution, fitted his last arrow 
to the string. Margaret put her hands to her face, but said 
nothing. Nile saw this man must die, or her Gerard. 

The bow was raised and the arrow drawn to its bead, 
when at that moment an active figure leaped on Ghysbrecht 
from behind so swiftly that it was like a hawk swooping on 
a pigeon. A kerchief went over the burgomaster’s head, 
in a turn of the hand his head was mu filed in it, and he 
was whirled from his scat and fell heavily upon the ground, 
whore ho lay groaning with terror. 

Hist, Martin ! Martin ! ’ called Gerard. 

Martin and Margaret both came out, crying 1 Fly! fly! 
while they are all in the thicket ; we are saved.’ 

At this crisis, when safety seemed at hand, as fate would 
have it, Margaret, who had borne up so bravely till now, 
began to succumb, partly from loss of blood. 

% Oh, my beloved ! fly ! ’ she gasped! 4 Leave mo, for 
I am faint.’ 

4 No,’ cried Gerard. 4 Death together, or safety ! Ah ! 
the mule ! mount her. I’ll run by the side.’ 

In a moment Martin was on Gliysbreckt’s mule, and 
-Gerard raised the fainting girl and laid her across the 
saddle, himself taking Martin’s bow. 

4 Help! treason ! murder 1 * shrieked Ghysbrecht, sud- 
lenly rising on his hams. 

4 Silence, cur ! ’ roared Gerard, and trod him down again 
by the throat as men crush a snake. 

4 Now, have you got her firm } ’ ho cried. 4 Then fly ! 
for our lives I for our lives ! 

But even as the mule started, and Gerard removed his 
foot from Ghysbrecht’s throat, Brower and his five men, 
who had come back for orders and heard the burgomaster’s 
« cries, burst shouting out of the coppice. 
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CHAPTER 18 


The three friends escape once more. A sad parting. 

There was something terrible in the yell of triumph 
•with which these men burst ovit of the thicket on tin- 
fugitives, and the sharp cry of terror with which the latter 
darted away. Hardly a yard separated them ; but confused 
for a moment, like tigers that miss their spring, Brower 
and his men paused for a second, and the mule was ten 
yards away by the time they flew after them with uplifted 
weapons. 

They were sure of catching them, for this morning 
the}' had seen their speed. But now conditions were 
■changed. The old man of the party was mounted, and 
young Gerard was well able to keep up with the mule, 
boon his good health and sober living began to give 
him the advantage ; the pursuers were not so young and 
active as he ; they soon puffed and snorted. Brower’s 
•forty years weighed him down like forty bullets. They came 
to rising ground, not steep hut long, ami hero Brower him- 
self was obliged to give up, tired out, and leave the pursuit 
to his men. One by one they also found the pace too 
•much for them, so that very soon only one was left, but 
he kept on staunch as a bloodhound. Followed by him. 
•Gerard and the mule came to a rise in a wood, shorter Initf 
much steeper than the last. 

‘ Hand on mane ! ’ cried Martin. 

Gerard obeyed, and the mule helped him np the hill 
‘faster even than ho was running before. At the sight of 
this Brower’s man lost heart, ami being now quite eighty 
yards behind the fugitives, he pulled up short, and Inking 
•down from his shoulder his cross-bow, ho aimed it deliber- 
ately, and just as the trio were sinking out of sight over 
the crest of the hill, sent the bolt whizzing after them. 

There was a cry of dismay ; and, next moment, as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen among them, they were lying 
on the ground, mule and ull. The effect was so sudden that 
the shooter himself was stupefied for an instant. Then ho 
called to his companions behind, and set off himself up the 
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hill ; but ere he reached half-way, up rose the figure of 
Martin with a bent bow in his hand. The man no sooner 
saw him in this attitude than he darted behind a tree. He 
knew well the skill of the old man with his bow, and had no 
mind to afford him a mark. 

He peered cautiously round the tree, but there was the 
arrow's point still aimed at him. He saw it shine. He 
dared not move from his shelter. 

After a few minutes ho was joined by his comrades. 

Then, with a scornful laugh, Martin vanished over the 
top of the hill, and they heard him riding off on his mule. 

All the men ran up together. They saw in the distance 
Gerard and Margaret running along ; they looked like 
insects ; and Martin galloping after them as hard as he 
could. 

The hunters were outwitted as well ns outrun. The 
explanation of this mysterious happening was quite simple. 
By a strange coincidence the mule had put its foot in a 
rabbit-hole just at the moment when the cross-bow bolt flew 
harmlessly over its head ; it fell, and throw both Martin 
and Margaret, while their weight bore down Gerard, too. 
to the ground. But the mule was up again directly, and 
stood trembling. Martin was up, too, and looking round 
saw but ono man in pursuit. He halted, then, and acted 
as wo have seen, and made the young folk run on ahead. 

Ho now galloped after his companions, and catching 
them up, put Gerard and Margaret on the mule, and ran 
Reside them till his strength failed ; then they put him on 
the mule, and so took the running in turns. In this way 
they could keep up a great speed, and before they slackened, 
all sound and traco of them was hopelessly lost to Brower 
and his men. These went back crestfallen to look after 
their chief und the wounded bloodhound. 

Thus after the excitement and horror of the lust few 
hours, Gerard nnd ‘Margaret were safe again. How good life 
and liberty seemed to them now l Wo never value such 
things till wo are in danger of losing them ; and then, 
by contrast, wo see their real value. 

But presently Gorard found stains of blood on Margaret’s 
ankles. 

‘ Martin 1 Martin ! holp I ’ ho cried, ‘ they have wounded 
hor with that cross-bow l ’ 
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, ‘No, no!’ said Margaret, smiling to reassure him. 

I am not wounded, nor hurt at ail.’ 

Rut what is it, then ’ cried Gerard in great agitation. 

‘ Scold me not, then ! ’ said Margaret, blushing. 

‘ Did I ever scold you ? ’ said Gerard. 

‘ No, dear Gerard. Well then, Martin said it was blood 
those cruel dogs followed ; so 1 thought, if I could but havi- 
a little blood on my shoes, the dogs would follow me 
instead, and let my Gerard go free. So I scratched mv 
arm with Martin’s knife. Forgive mo ! ’ 

Gerard was choked with emotion os he looked at the 
scratch. It seemed to him a deep cut. Rut Martin made 
light of it. As an old soldier he thought little of wounds 
and blood. 

Margaret smiled with love. ‘ Foolish Gerard ! ’ she 
murmured, ‘ to make so much of nothing. As if I would 
not give all the blood in my heart for you, let alone a few 
drops ! ’ 

‘And I must part from her,’ groaned Gerard, ‘we two 
that love so dearly — one must bo in Holland, one in Italv. 
Ah me ! ah mo ! ’ 

i lie >’ emerged upon a beaten path and Martin 
stopped. ‘ This is the path I spoke of,’ said he, * and there 

you may get a guide to Germany.’ 

The time lmd come. Gerard took Martin aside, and 
said to him in a broken voice, * Good Martin, watch over 
her for mo ! She is mine ; yet I must leave her. See. 
Martin ! Here is gold ; it was for my journey ; it is no 
iiso my asking her to take it : she would not ; but you 
will for her, will you not i Oh Heaven I And is this all 
I can do for her ? Money ? Rut poverty is a curse. You 
will not let her want for anything, dear Martin 1 The 
burgomaster’s silver is enough for me.’ 

‘ Thou art a good lad, Gerard 1 ’ said Martin ; ‘ neither 
want nor harm shall come to her. I care more for her little 
linger than for all the world ; and were she naught to me. 
even for thy sake would I bo a father to her. Go with 
a stout heart, and God bo with theo going and coining 
back.’ And the rough soldier wrung Gerard’s hand and 
turned his head away with unwonted feeling. 

After a moment’s silence ho was for going back to 
Margaret, but Gerard stopped him. liy this moans Gerard 
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escaped a witness of his anguish at leaving her he loved, 
and Martin escaped a piteous sight. Ho did not see their 
sorrowful farewell to one another, but he heard Gerard groan 
and Margaret sob. At last there was a hoarse cry, and 
Martin looked up and saw Gerard running away down the 
road, with both hands clasped above his head in prayer, 
and Murgaiet tottering back towards him with hands 
extended piteously, her eyes dull with weeping. Martin 
met her and spoke words of comfort to her; but her mind 
could not take them in. He put her on his mule amt held 
her tight, there, and so took her home sadly and slowly. 

She did not shed one tear nor say one wont. At the 
c<lgo of tlio wood he took her oil the mule, and bade her 
go across to her father’s house. She did as she was bill. 

Martin himself went to Rotterdam. Sovonbcrgon was 
too clangorous for him after recent events. 


CHARTER 10 


Tho exile roAohex the (lorniftn frontier. 

After parting from Margaret Gerard went all sorrowful 
like one in a dream. Ho hired a horse and a guide at the 
little inn and rode swiftly towards the German frontier. 
But ho took no notice of things around him, and twice 
his guide spoke to him and ho answered not a worth 

After many hours’ riding they came to tho brow o* a 
stoop hill, and hero tho guide halted, and pointing across 
the vnlloy cried 4 There is Gormany ’. 

Gerard dismounted, paid for his horse in silonoe, and de- 
scended tho hill alono. At the bottom was a little stream. 
In its sparkling waters ho washed his foot and bathed his 
head. This awakened him. Ho rose, and taking a run, 
leaped across tho brook into Germany. Even os ho touched 
the strange land lie turnod suddenly and lookod back. 

4 Rare well, ungrateful country 1 ’ ho cried ; 4 But fo* 

Margaret it would cost mo little to leave you for over. 
Farewell, fathorland, and welcome tho wido world 1 Every 
land is a homo to tho brave man ! * 

And with these bravo words in his mouth he dropped- 
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-suddenly with arms and legs all weak, and sat down weep- 
ing bitterly upon the foreign soil. 

When he had sat thus a little while bowed down m <wief 
at caving his native land and her whom he loved, he"ros<> 
and dashed the tears from his eyes like a man ; an l not 
•casting a single glance behind him to weaken his heart 
be stepped out into the wide world. 

His love and heavy sorrow left no room in him f..r fear 
•Compared with rending himself from Margaret, it seemed 
a small thing to go on foot to Italy in that rude age. 

All along the way to Italy he knew there would ho 
tound communities of monks living in monasteries as 
they were (railed; at theso houses all travellers were 
welcome if they wore men of peace and honest : and 
thanks to the instruction of his friends, tho monks at 
ergou, and ins own thirst for knowledge, ho could speak 
most of tho languages needed on that long road. Ho 

said to himself, ‘I will soon be at Romo : tho sooner tho 
better, now. 

So Gerard set forth on his journeys and met with many 
adventures, some of them pleasant enough and some far 
otherwise, of which you shall hear. 


CHAPTER 20 

A poor night’s lodging at an unsavoury inn. 

Gera it L> had gone some miles along tho road to the south 
"hen lie came upon a little group by tho wayside. Two 
•non m sober-coloured suits stood loaning lazily on each 
Hide of a horse, tulking to one another. Tho rider, in 
n silk doublet and bright green coat, lay Hat on his stomach 
m the afternoon sun, and looked like an enormous lizard, 
nis velvet cloak of flaming yellow was carefully spread 
over the horse's loins. 

• if a,,,iss ? ’ inquired Gerard. 

, l * ,at 1 know of,’ replied ono of tho servants. 

Rut your master, he lies liko a corpso. Are vc not 
ashamed to let him lie thus on tho ground ? ’ 

Oh, the bjro ground is the best euro for his disorder. 

K 2 
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If you get sober in bed it gives you a headache ; but you. 
are up from the hard ground after a good sleep like a bird. 

‘ What, is the gentleman drunk ’ ' . 

The servants burst into a hoarse laugh at the simplicity 
of Gerard's question. But suddenly one of them stopped, 
and eyeing llim all overpaid very gravely, W ho are you 
and where born, that know not the count is ever drunk at 
this hour ? ’ and Gerard found himself suspected. 

• I am a stranger,* said he. ‘ but a true man and one that 
loves knowledge ; therefore do I ask questions, and n 

f ^ If you bo ^a true man,’ said one of them, * give us a 
reward for the knowledge wo have given you. 

Gerard was dismayed at this request for money but o 
promised them some, if they would tell him why they 
had put the cloak over the horse i nd not over tho master. 

Under the inspiring influence of coming coin, two- 
answers were immediately given him. The O, jo "'as ^hat 
at any moment the count might wake up from Ins dmnken 
slumbers, and if ho did so and found his horse standing 
sweating in tho cold while a cloak lay idle at hand ho would 
start beating them for lazy servants ; tho other was i that 
a horse is a poor creaturo and takes cold readily, while a 
man who is drunk has a store of inward beat from the 
strong liquor, that warms lnm to tho skin. Why, thoro 

fore, waste a cloak on him I .... .. 

Each of tho speakers fell in love with Ins own theory of 
tho matter, and soon their voices roso so high in dwputo 
that tho human lizard on tho ground began to growl instead 
of snoring ; but in their heat tlioy did not notico this. 

Ere long tho argument took a turn that soonor or later 
was prettv suro to enliven a disoussion in that ago. U no 
servant, holding tho bridle with his right hand, gave the 
other a blow with his left ; ho returned it, and soon they 
were striking at one another over the horse s mane. 1 he 
horse naturally became uneasy, and stopping backward 
between them, trod on tho back of the lord. Ho started 
up howling, clapped one hand to his sore back, and witU 
the other draw his sword ; tho servants, amazed with terror, 
let tho horse go ; ho galloped off, tho men in pursuit of him, 
crying out with fear, and tho green noble after them, shout 
ing out curses at them and waving his sword. 
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Gerard watched them and then turned his back ard 
•went on calmly south, glad to have saved the four farthings 
he had got ready to meet the men’s demand. 

Now the sun was nearly setting, and Gerard looked about 
‘for an inn, but none could he see. To make matters worst , 
black clouds gathered over the sky. He quickened his pace. 
Rut it was useless : down came the rain in torrents, 
drenched the bewildered traveller, and seemed to extinguish 
the verv sun. Gerard wearilv went on in this unknown 
region, dark and wet. 

He was entering a great wood when t hedarkness thickened. 
Huge branches sometimes obstructed the narrow road, and 
•Gerard stumbled along with shivering limbs, empty 
stomach, and fainting heart till the wolves rose from their 
lairs and bayed all round the wood. There was no wind, 
and his excited ear heard light feet patter at times over 
the fallen leaves, and low branches rustle with creatures 
gliding swiftly past them. 

But Gerard grasped his cudgel and prepared to fight 
hard for his life if ho were attacked. Presently in the 
-great darkness before him ho caught sight of a welcome 
light. ‘ A candle,’ he cried, and began to run towards 
it. It was more distant than at first appeared ; hut at 
last, in the very heart of the forest, he found a house 
with lighted candles, and heard loud voices inside it. He 
looked up to see if there was a signboard to mark it as an 
inn, hut there was none. ‘ Not an inn, after all,’ said ho 
sadly. * No matter ; no one would turn a dog out into the 
'wood to-night,’ and with this ho opened the door and 
looked in, hut speedily drew hack as if struck in the face. 

Ho had peeped into a largo, hut low room, the middle 
of which was filled by u huge stove, or clay oven ; round 
this, wet clothes were drying, some on lines, and soino 
still upon their rustic owners ; the smell of the steam 
arising from them was horrible. 

In one corner of the room was a travelling family, the 
children dirty and neglected. The smell of garlic was added 
•to the others. The window was closed, and the stove gave 
out an intense heat, and over forty people were breathing 
the air of the room. 

Now Gerard, like most artistic people, was very sensitivo, 
-and the strong smell that pervaded the room struck 
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dismay into his heart. I>ut the rain hushed him outsider 
the light and the fire tempted him in.J\ 

He could not force his way all at once through the varied 
perfumes ; but ho returned to the light again and again 
like a moth. Odour of family predominated in the corners, 
stewed rustic reigned supreme in the centre, and garlic in the 
noisy group bv the window. Gerard crept into a corner close 
to the door, and after he had accustomed himself to the 
foul atmosphere, being faint with hunger, asked one of the- 
men whether this was notan inn after all ? 

4 Whence como you that you know not “ The Star of 
the Forest ” ’ ? was the reply. 

Gerard explained that ho was a stranger and that, in 
his country, inns always had a sign. This amused the man 
very much, and when Gerard asked for the landlord and 
was shown a middle-aged woman seated on the other side 
of the fire, the news went round that a stranger of extreme 
ignorance had c ome in, and Gerard found al! the people 
in the room staring at him as if he were some strange 
animal. 

Gerard went up to the landlady and asked if lie could 
have some supper. She opened her eyes with astonishment. 

4 Supper is over an hour ago/ she said. 

Gerard told her ho was a stranger and belated in the wood, 
but the woman answered : 

4 W hat have I to do with that ? All the world knows 
that 44 The Star of the Forest ” sups from six to eight. 
Come before six, yo sup well ; como before eight, yo sup as 
Heaven pleases; como after eight, yo get a clean bed, and 
a cup of milk at dawn/ 

Gerard looked blank, and asked if he might go to bed 
then. 

4 The beds arc not como yet/ replied the landlady : 
4 you will sleep when the rest do. Inns are not built for 
one/ 

Gerard could not understand what she meant by 4 The 
beds are not come yet \ hut his previous questions had amazed 
the people so much that ho was afraid to ask any more, 
and was going back to his corner when he saw a woman 
beckoning him. She belonged to ono of the families in the 
corner, and Gerard went up to her in wonder at what she 
could want. She brought out from a bundle on the floor 
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a small tin plate and a dried pudding, and gave them to 
Gerard. 

Put it in the stove,’ she said ; 4 you are too young to 
lie down fasting. And never mind these people ; they 
know no better, born and bred in a wood.’ 

Gerard thanked her warmly and, going up to the stove 
asked the landlady if he might put the pudding insido to 
warm. This question was evidently another surprise, but 
she said ‘ Why not l . ’ and made wav for him to the stove 
by pushing and pulling aside the stolid rustics who were 
scorching all round it. 



‘ Turn about is fair play,’ she said to them. 4 Ye lmvo 
been dry this ten minutes and better.’ 

Gerard baked his pudding and was much enjoying the 
eating of it when the door flew open, and in came a bundle 
of straw, thrown on to the floor by one of the servants. 
Another and another came after it till tho room’s floor 
was covered with clean straw. Tho beds had come. 

Ihc guests were not slow to lie down and start snoring. 
Gerard saw that tho first arrivals at tho inn claimed the 
places nearest the stove. Ho himself went to his corner, 
thankful to have a little air and space. The landlady 
wished the company good-nicht and went out. 
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Soon they were all asleep, and Gerard’s body lay on 
the straw in this rough German inn while ho dreamt of 
Sevenbergen. 

When ho woke in the morning he found nearly nil his 
fellow guests gone. One or two were waiting for dinner 
at nine o’clock ; it was now six. He paid the landlady 
her bill, amounting to about an English halfpenny, ami 
gave a trifling coin to the servant who had brought in 
the bedding. He, in gratitude, allowed Gerard to drink 
from a great pail of milk just fresh from the cow. 

At the. door Gerard found the woman who had given 
him the pudding, with her husband, and thanked her, ami 
according to the spirit of the age, offered money. Hut she 
would take none. 

* Wo are travellers ami strangers as you are, and bound 
to feel for those in like plight.’ 

Then Gerard stammered his excuses. ‘ A blessing go with 
you both, good people,* said he. 

* And God speed you, young man ! ’ replied the honest 
couple ; and with that they parted, and never met again. 


CHAPTER 21 

Gerard falls in with n cheerful travelling companion. 

The sun had just risen ; tho raindrops on the leaves 
glittered liko diamonds. The air was fresh, and Gerard 
stepped gaily along tho road. Last night he hud felt 
miserable and wanted to return to Holland, but now ho 
had forgotten all his troubles in tho bright morning. 

Twenty miles ho walked that day, anti towards sunset 
came upon a huge building with an enormous arched 
gateway. 

‘ A monastery,’ ho cried joyfully. * I go no further lest 
I faro worse.’ Ho applied at tho gate, and on stating 
whence ho came and whither he was bound, was instantly 
admitted and directed to tho guest-chamber, a largo and 
lofty room, whero travellers were fed and lodged free of 
charge by tho charity of the monks. 

At supper plain but good food and beer, brewed in tho 
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monastery, were set before him and his fellows, and at an 
early hour they were taken into a largo dormitory or 
sleeping room, and each had a bed covered with sheep- 
skins. 

In the morning the monks, finding out that he had been 
instructed in a monastery and was going alone to Koine, 
were very kind to him and made him stav and dine 
with them. They also pricked out for him on a piece of 
parchment the route that he should follow, and the prior, 
or chief monk among them, gave him a silver coin to help 
him on the way, and advised him to join some honest 
•company and not travel alone, facing the manifold dangers 
of the way. 

Gerard had not found any dangers yet , and started oil 
again merrily. 

That evening he came to a small town where thore was 
but one inn. He knocked loudly on the great oak door, and 
shouted, but no one opened the door or answered. After 
a while ho shouted louder, and at last a little round window 
or, rut her, hole in the wall, opened, and a man’s head 
protruded cautiously, like a tortoise’s from its shell, and 
• eyed Gt'rard stolidly but never uttered a word. 

‘ Is this an inn ? ’ asked Gerard. 

The head seemed to ponder ; eventually it. nodded 
lazily. 

‘ Cun I have food and rest here ? ’ 

Again the head pondered, and ended by noddiii" .sul- 
lenly. 

‘ Then how am I to get in ? ’ asked Gerard. 

At this the head popped in as though the last question 
had shot it, and a hand popped out, pointed round the 
corner of the building, and slammed the window. Gerard 
followed the indication, and discovered a small low door. 
The front door was always kept locked, apparently, for 
fear of thieves. He soon found the principal room, in the 
centre of which was a largo stove, and beside this he sat 
down with a few other travellers and waited for some 
sign that supjier was being prepared. 

When an old attendant came in, Gerard asked him 
•when supper would be ready. * 

‘ When I see thrice as many here as now.’ 

Gerard groaned, and the man turned on him saying: 
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' Inns are not built for one ; if you can’t wait for the rest, 
look out for another lodging.’ Gerard sighed, and at this 
the man frowned and went out. 

After a while people began to come in till fully eighty 
were assembled. The men kicked the mud oft' their shoes 
and left it on the lloor, and the dirt all over the room 
annoyed Gerard. 

When water was brought in, Gerard eagerly went to it, 
but at the sight of it, lost- Ins temper, and said to the 
servant, * First wash your water, and then a man may 
\\ ash his hands 

To which he received the old answer, ‘ If you don’t 
like it. seek another inn ! 

Gerard said nothing but went courteously and besought 
an old traveller to tell him how far it was to the next inn. 

‘ About twelve miles,’ was the reply. 

Then Gerald appreciated the remark of the servant. 

That worthy now returned with an armful of wood and 
counting the travellers, put on a log for every six, by which 
method, the hotter the room, the more heat he added. 

After a long wait table-cloths were brought in, but oh, 
so brown, so dirty, and so coarse, they seemed like sacks! 
Brought up in clean Holland, Gerard had never seen such 
cloths before, and eould not restrain a faint cry. 

* What is the- matter ? ’ inquired a traveller. 

Gerard pointed. The other looked at. the cloth but saw 
nothing to grumble at. 

A Burgundian soldier came peeping over Gerard’s 
shoulder, and seeing what was amiss, laughed loudly, then 
shipped him on the back and cried in French, ‘ Courage ! 
the devil is dead ! ’ 

Gerard stared ; he did not seo what that statement had 
to do with the ease, but the tones were so hearty and the 
soldier’s face, notwithstanding a grim beard, was so gay 
and genial that he smiled and talked with him. As soon as 
the soldier found that Gerard could speak French, ho 
started a long description of the wars ho had fought in, 
using at intervals many strange oaths, and this curious 
saying of his. 

Presently in^camc tho servant and counted the company,, 
then went out ugnin and returned with a wooden plato- 
and spoon for each. 
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Then there was an interval, after which he brought them 
a long mug apiece made of glass, and frowned. By and by 
he stalked gloomily in with a hunch of bread for each of 
them. Expectation thus aroused, the guests sat for 
nearly an hour, till, with pomp, was brought in a huge 
pot of thin soup with square pieces of bread in it. This, 
though not agreeable to the mind, served to till the stomach. 
Several courses of food followed, all distasteful but tilling ; 
then when the meal had lasted an hour and more, and 
the French and Dutch were full to the brim, in came 



excellent fish and other dishes of delicate flavour. Gerard 
was very angry, but ho had satisfied his hunger with the 
lirst courses, and could cat no more. The cunning natives 
had kept a corner empty for what might come, and Goiard 
had to watch them enjoying the rest of the dinner. 

The soldier, too, was much disturbed in mind at being 
outwitted thus by the Germans, whom he despised, but he 
drank copiously of the beer that was now brought in, and 
joined loudly in the conversation, though as ho could not 
speak German, his usual remark was ‘ Courage ! the devil 
is dead 1 ’ 

After dinner was finished in came the servant holding in 
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his hand a wooden dish with circles and semicircles marked 
on it in chalk. He put it down on the table, and stood 
silent and sad. Then every one began to search pockets 
and pouches, and each threw a coin into the dish. Gerard 
timidly said that ho had drunk no beer, and inquired how 
much loss he was to pay than the others. 

* What mean you ? ’ said the man roughly. ‘ Whose 
fault is it you have not drunk ? You will pay no more than 
t ho rest and no less.’ Gerard was abashed. 

The bedrooms wero upstairs, with nothing in them but 
a bed. They were small and gloomy and Gerard found that 
lie had to share his room with a big man with a black beard. 
The fellow seemed honest enough, but ho would sit on the 
edge of his bed and talk, till at last Gerard put his fingers 
into his ears and lay down to sleep in spite of his chatter. 
At peep of day Gerard rose and went out in search of fresh air. 

A cheerful voice hailed him in French : ‘ What ho ! you 
are up with the sun. comrade ! * 

‘ He rises early that sleeps in a dog’s lair,' answered 
•Gerard crossly. 

* Courage, friend, the devil is dead 1 ’ was the instant 
rep'y The soldier then told him that his name was 
Denys, and ho was passing from Flushing to the Duke’s 
French dominions; the change was agreeable to him, 
as ho should revisit his native place and see again all his 
old friends. Ho asked Gerard who ho was and whither ho 
was going. 

‘ My name is Gerard and I am going to Romo,’ said the 
more reserved Hollander, but Denys was not to bo put off 
in this way. Ho proposed that they should journey together. 

Gerard was susnicious. ‘ “ A good wolf is a bad com- 
panion,” ’ quoted lie, ‘ and soldiers aro near akin to wolves, 
they say.’ 

‘They lie,’ said Denys; * besides, hero is another proverb, 
*' Wolves do not eat ono another, ’’ and a good soldier never 
pillages his comrade. Como, young man, too much suspicion 
becomes not your years. They who travel should learn to 
■read faces : I think you might have seen good faith in mine 
since 1 have seen it in vours. Is it yon fat purse at your 
girdle you fear lor ? * (Gerard turned pale.) * Look 
hero ! ’ ami he undid his belt and poured out of it two 
(handfuls of gold pieces, then returned them to their hiding- 
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placo. * There is a hostage for you,’ said he ; * carry you. 
that, and let us be comrades,’ and handed him his belt, 
gold and all. 

Gerard stared. ‘ If I am over prudent, you are not 
prudent enough.’ But he Hushed and looked pleased at 
the other’s trust in him. 

'Bah! I can read faces; and so must you, or you'll 
never bring your bones safe to Rome.’ 

‘ Soldier, you would find mo a dull companion, for my 
heart is heavy,’ said Gerard yielding. 

4 Oh, no one is sad beside me. I cheer them all with my 
watchword, “ Courage, every one ! the devil is dead ! 

4 So be it then ! ’ said Gerard ; 4 but tako back your bolt 
for I don’t trust by halves. Wo will go together as far as 
the Rhine, and God go with us both 1 

4 Amen ! ’ said Denys, and lifted his cap in reverence at 
the name of God. 


CHAPTER 22 

The friends have a narrow escapo from bears in tho forest. 

Alt, that day they walked steadily on, and Denys 
enlivened the weary way. He chattered about battles and 
sieges and things that were new to Gerard ; ho passed 
nobody without a word or two. * They don’t understand 
it, but it wakes them up,’ said he. 

Towards nightfall they reached a small villago and 
found a house with barn and stables, which was the only 
inn. Gerard asked for supper. 

4 Supper ? wo have no time to cook for travellers ; wo 
only provide lodging.’ 

4 Madman, who, bom in Holland, sought other lunds ! * 
exclaimed Gerard indignantly in Dutch. 

The landlady started. 

4 What is that ? ’ asked she in alarm. 4 You can buy 
what you like in the village, and cook it hero ; but, I pray 
you, mutter no charms or sorceries here, good man.’ 

They searched tho villago for food, and supped on 
roasted eggs and brown bread. 
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At an early hour a rosy-chccked old man came with 
a lanthorn to show them their beds. He led them across 
a dirty yard and brought them into a cow-house. There 
on eacli side of every cow was laid a little clean straw and 
a tied bundle of straw for a pillow. Gerard was astonished. 
What ! sleep with the cows ? * he ask<*l. 

4 Well, it is hard on the poor beasts. They have scarce 
room to turn,* said the old man. 

' Oh, it is not Imrd on us, then ? * said Gerard. 

* Where is the hardship i * said the old man. * Look at 
me ! 1 am fourscore, and never had an ache or pain all my 

life, because 1 have always slept among the kino. Relieve 
me, their breath is sweeter than man's ! ’ and ho went out. 

So Denys and Gerard lay down in the straw, one on each 
side of the cow. Rut Gerard was not. sleepy and com- 
plained that they had no coverings and would bo very cold 
before morning. 

4 Rurrow in the straw, then,* said Denys. 4 You must 
be very new to this world if you grumble at thi 9 . How 
would you like to lie on the field of battle on a frosty night, 
as L did the other day, naked, with nothing to keep me 
warm hut the carcass of a fellow I had killed ? 

Horrible ! horrible ! Tell ine all about it ! 

Well, we had a little battle in Rrabant, and won a little 
victory, but it cost us dear ; several men turned up their 
toes, and 1 among them/ 

Killed, Denys ? Como now ! * 

4 Dead as mutton. Stuck full of spear-holes till the blood 
ran out of mo like the juice out of grapes when you squeeze 
them ! Some of those vagabonds that strip the dead 
soldier on the field of battle came and took every rag off me; 
they did me no further harm because there was no need/ 

4 No 1 you were dead/ 

4 Of course. This must have been at sunset ; and with 
the night camo a keen frost that froze the blood on my 
wounds and stopped all the rivulets that were running 
front my heart, and about midnight 1 woke as from 
•a trance, i saw I could not live the night through without 
■cover. All round I could hear the groans of the wounded ; 
-at last one of them suddenly ceased groaning. # You are 
gone/ said 1 , so made up to him, and true enough he was 
dead, hut warm, you know. 1 took hint in m 3 ' arms : but 
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was too weak to carry him ; so I rolled with him into a ditch 
close by ; there my comrades found me in the morning, 
hugging a dead Fleming for the bare life.’ 

Gerard shuddered. ‘ And this is war ; this is the chosen 
theme of poets and minstrels. Truly a fine thing for those 
who have never tried it!’ In the morning Gerard was 
awakened bv a liquid hitting his eye : it was Denys 
employing the cow’s udder as a squirt. 

4 Oh, shame ! ’ cried Gerard, ‘ to waste the good milk ! ’ 
and he took a horn out of his wallet. 4 Fill this 1 But I do 
not see what right wo have to meddle wit h her milk at all.’ 

4 Make your mind easy ! ’ replied Denys ; 4 Last night 
she ate my pillow ! ’ 

Gerard laughed heartily. 

4 On waking ’, said Denys, ‘ I had to hunt for my head 
and found it in the stable gutter. JSho ate our pillow from 
us, wo drink our pillow from her,’ and ho bowed low to the 
cow. 

4 That old inun was right though,’ said Gerard ; 4 never 
have I risen so refreshed since I left my native land. 
Henceforth let us shun inns,and always sleep in a. monastery 
or a cow-house.’ 

As their journey continued, however, Gerard learned in 
time to accept the inevitable and to imitate the cheerful 
endurance of his comrade, whom ho looked upon as almost 
superhuman for hardihood of body and spirit. One day 
about noon they reached a town of some size, and Goran! 
was glad, for he wanted to buy a pair of shoes ; his own 
wore quite worn out. 

They soon found a shop that displayed many shoos, but 
when they would have entered, they found the doorway 
blocked by the fat shopkeeper, who was asleep. 

Denys and Gerard stood and looked at this shopkeeper 
who kept out his own customers. 

4 What is the matter i ’ inquired a mumbling voice from 
the shop. It was the apprentice, with his month full, eating 
his dinner. 

4 Wo want to got into your shop ? ’ 

4 What for ? ’ 

‘ Shoos ! * 

The anger of the apprentice was aroused at such an 
explanation. ‘ And could ye find no hour out of the twelve 
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to como bothering us for shoes but the one littlo hour when, 
my master takes his sleep and I sit clown to my dinner ? 

Denys heard but could not understand the German. Ho 
proposed to give the fellow a dig in the ribs with his knife. 
Gerard was alarmed at this, for he knew that in any brawl 
all the townsfolk would combine against them. 

Luckily Denys could not carry out his threat, for just 
then two people came up and without a word kicked tho- 
shopkeeper in the back, fully woko him, and wont in to 
buy shoes. Finally, Gerard bought his shoes from the- 
unwilling shopkeeper. Denys would not buy from such 
surly people, though his shoes too were worn down. 

So they passed through many villages and walked on day 
after day As they drew near the Rhino their wav lay 
t hrough 'many forests, and now for the first time they hoard 
of thieves and robbers on tho road before them. The 
i ustics were said to have a custom, hereabouts, of murdering 
the unwary traveller in those gloomy woods, and certainly 
every one they mot carried a light axe. These axes tho 
natives threw with wonderful accuracy, and Gerard bought 
one and practised with it. 

Denys saw to it that tho bolts of his crossbow wore sharp, 
and used to unsling it from his shoulder and carry it ready 
whenover they entered a wood. 

One day, in a forest, Gerard was walking along, thinking 
of his home and Margaret, when his companion laid a hand 
on his shoulder. * Hush ! ’ he said, in a low whisper, and 
Gerard started. Gerard grasped his axe tight and shook 
a little ; ho heard a rustling in the wood, and at the same 
moment Denys sprang forward and put his crossbow to 
his shoulder oven ns ho jumped. Twang ! wont the string, 
and after a moment's suspense, ho roared, * Hun forward, 
guard tho mad, ho is hit, ho is hit 1 

Gerard darted forward, and as he run a young bear burst 
out of tho wood right upon him ; it went up on its hind logs 
with a snarl, and though not half grown, opened fearful 
jaws and long claws. Gerard in a fury of excitement flung 
himself on it, and delivered a tremendous blow on its noso 
with his axe. Tho crcaturo staggered ; another, and it lay 
.stretched with Gerard hacking it. 

* Hallo 1 stop I ’ cried Denys, ‘ it is dead now.’ 

* I took it for a robber,’ said Gerard, panting. < 
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Aye,’ replied Denys, ‘ these chattering travellers have 
made you think of nothing but robbers and assassins ; they 
have not a real live robber in their whole nation. Nay, I’ll 
carry the beast ; bear thou my cross-bow.’ 

4 We will carry it by turns.’ said Gerard, 4 for ’tis a heavy 
load ; poor thing, how its blood drips. Perhaps it has 
a mother that will miss it sorely this night, and loves it as 
ours love us.’ 

Denys said that the bear’s mother was probably dead 
long ago, and the skin at the tanners, but Gerard was 
really sorry they had killed the bear. 4 Why, then,’ said 
he, 4 we have killed one of God’s creatures that was all alone 
in the world — as I am this day, in a strange land.’ 

Denys laugher! at him, and said that these things must not 
be looked at so, or not another bow would be drawn in 
forest or battle-field. He declared that Gerard was too 
gentle, and would never get safely to Rome by himself alone. 

As they walked on talking thus Gerard heard a sound 
behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like something 
heavy, but not hard, rushing over the dead leaves. He 
turned round with some little curiosity. An enormous 
creature was coming down the road at about sixty paces ’ 
distance ! 

It was a bear as big as a large horse, tearing along with 
its huge head down, running hot on the scent. 

The very moment ho saw it Denys said in a whisper 
4 The cub ! ’ 

.Oh, the horror of that one word, whispered lioarsoly with 
frightened eyes ! In a moment it all flashed upon them 
like a sudden stroke of lightning in the dark — the bloodv 
trail, the murdered cub, the mother upon them and — death! 
All this in one moment. The next, she saw them. She 
raised her big head, her jaws opened wide at them, her eyes 
turned to blood and flame, and she rushed upon them. 

4 Shoot ! ’ screamed Denys to Gerard, who had the cross- 
bow, but he stood shaking from head to foot. 

4 Too late ! ’ shouted Denys. 4 Tree ! tree ! ’ and he 
dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the road, and flew 
to the first tree and climbed it, while Gerard did the same 
on his side. As they fled, both men uttered inhuman howls 
like savage creatures grazed by death. 

With all their speed one or other would have been torn 
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to fragments before reaching his tree, had not the bear 
stopped a moment at the cub. Without taking her blood- 
shot eyes of! those she was hunting, she smelt it all round, 
and found that it was quite dead. She gave a terrific howl, 
and flew after Denys, then reared and struck at him as ho 
climbed. He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree and, with her huge teeth, 
toro a great piece out of it. Then she reared again, ting 
her claws deep into the bark, amt began to mount it slowly, 
but ns surely as a monkey. 

Denv's, by evil chance, had climbed a dead tree, a mere 
trunk of no great height. Ho climbed faster than his 
pursuer and was soon at the top. Ho looked this way and 
that for another tree to which he could spring. There was 
none. If ho jumped down, he know the bear would be 
upon him ere ho could run away. 

But Denys was not used to turn his back on danger. 

‘ My hour is come,’ thought he, ‘ let mo meet death like 


a man.’ 

Ho kneeled down and grasped a small branch to steady 
himself, drew his long knife and prepared to stab at the 
groat brute as soon as it should mount within reach. Of 
this combat the result could scarcely bo doubtful. 

The boar’s head and neck could not bo hurt for the masses 
of hair upon them. The man was going to sting the bear, 
and tlio boar would crack the man liko a nut. 

Gerard’s heart, was better than his nerves. Ho saw his 
friend’s danger, and blind rago took the place of his fear. 
Ho slipped down his tree, picked up the cross-bow ho had 
loft on the road, and discharged a bolt up at the boar. The 
bear gave a snarl of rago and pain, and tumod its head. 

* Keop away I ’ cried Denys, * or you are a dead man 1 

‘ I caro not 1 ’ shouted Gerard, madly, and shot another 
bolt ut the bear. 

Tho boar, finding this foe behind her, slipped growling 
down tho tree. Gerard ran back to his tree and climbed it 
swiftly, but even as he did so, tho boar struck up at him, and 
her fore paw toro his leg. Ho climbed and climbed, and 
presently ho heard a voice, as it were in tho air, say, ‘Go 
out on tho bough 1 ’ Ho looked and saw a massive bough 
growing out almost at right angles. Ho worked out and 
along it to the end, and then looked round panting. 
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The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. She 
'passed the bough and went up higher, her sight not being 
keen ; but scent told her she was wrong, and down she 



camo again. Slowly and cautiously she tried the bough 
*nd found it sound, then crawled along it, growling as ah© 
•came. 
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Gerard looked down. The ground was forty feet below— 
death if he jumped. And death was moving along ther 
hough towards him in horrible form. 

He thought of his home, of Rome, of Margaret. 

The bear crawled nearer. 

Gerard saw the terrible jaws and bloodshot eyes coming 
upon him as in a mist. Then, as if in a dream, ho heard the 
twang of the bow. Denys, with white face, below, was 
shooting at the boar. 

The bear snarled, but still crawled on. Again the cross- 
bow t wanged, and the next moment the bear was close upon 
Gerard, where he sat with hair stiff on end and eyes staring 
in terror. The bear opened her jaws, and the hot blood 
spouted from them upon his face. The bough shook. The 
wounded monster was reeling ; it clung and stuck its claws 
deep into the wood ; it toppled, its claws held firm, but the 
body rolled off, and the sudden shock threw Gerard forward 
on his face. The bear raised up her head in a last struggle, 
and the awful jaws snapped togother close to him with 
a last effort of baffled hate. Then the bear fell with a 
tremendous crash to the ground. 

Denys, from below, gave a shout of triumph, and imme- 
diately after, a cry of dismay ; for Gerard had swooned, anti 
without an attempt to savo himself, rolled headlong from 
the perilous height. 


CHAPTER 23 


Breakfast with a ghastly company. 

Denys caught at Gerard and checked his fall; but it 
may be doubted whether this alone would have saved him 
from breaking his neck or a limb. His best friend now was 
the dying bear, on whose hairy carcass his head and 
shoulders descended. Denys toro him off her, but it was 
needless, for though sho still panted, and her limbs quivored, 
alio was quite harmless. Denys propped Gerard up against 
her warm body, and fanned his face. Ho came out of hi» 
faint slowly, and feeling the bear all round him, rolled away? 
■with a yell. 
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: * Courage ! * cried Denys, ‘ the devil is dead ! * 

‘ Is it dead ? quite dead ? ’ inquired Gerard from behind 
-a tree, for his courage was sorely shaken now. 

Denys showed him that the bear was dead by pulling its 
ears, and opening its jaws, and laughed at Gerard. 

‘ Why faint ? ’ he asked. 

4 She sent her nasty blood all over me. I think the smell 
must have overpowered mo.’ 

Denys laughed at him for being upset by blood, and 
Gerard retorted that he had seen the other’s face white with 
fear under the tree. 

‘ Let us distinguish,’ said Denys, colouring : ‘ it is per- 
mitted to tremble for a friend.’ 

Gerard, for answer, Hung his arms round Denys’s neck in 
silence. 

After a rest, they began to move on, and then Denys 
noticed Gerard’s wound. ‘ He is wounded ! ’ he exclaimed 
in dismay. 

‘ Be calm, Denys. I am not touched, I feel no pain.’ 

4 You ? you only feel pain when another is hurt,’ cried 
Denys, with great emotion, and bent down to examine 
Gerard’s leg. 

4 Quick ! ’ he cried, 4 before it stiffens,’ and hurried him on. 

Ere they had walked far, the muscles of the wounded leg 
stiffened, till Gerard could not put his foot to the ground 
without great pain. At last ho could bear it no longer, and 
said ho must lie down. This was serious, for night was 
eoming on. However, Denys helped him aside into the 
wood, and to his surprise gave him his cross-bow and bolts, 
and bade him shoot any ill-looking fellows who tried to 
interfere with him, if they refused to move off. 4 Honest 
men keep the path,’ said he. Then ho set off running up the 
road they had come by. 

Gerard lay aching and smarting. After about two hours 
ho heard shouts, and an arrow struck a tree close by and 
quivered in it. Several missiles rattled among the boughs, 
and the wood echoed with battle-cries. Presently ho heard 
the fierce galloping of hoofs, and still louder shouts arose, 
and strange and terrible sounds like claps of thunder ; rod 
tongues of flame shot ever and anon among the trees, and 
elouds of smoke came drifting over his head ; then all 
was still. Gerard was struck with awe. 
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When Denys came back about sunset, Gerard saw he 
was carrying the bear’s skin. He welcomed him joyously, 
and asked how he had escaped from the battle. ^ Denys 
hnd heart! nothing, and would not believe Gerard’s story. 
Ho thought it was a fancy bred by fever. 

Then Gerard showed him the arrow in the tree, and 
Denys was forced to admit that there must have been 
a battle after all. * But,’ said he, ‘ ’tis no business of 
mine, for my duke has no quarrel hereabouts ; so lot’s 
to bed ; ’ and ho scraped together a heap of leaves, and 
made Gerard lie on it ; lie then lay down beside him, his 
cross-bow under his hand, and drew the bear-skin over 
them, hair inward. They were soon quite warm and fast 

asleep. . 

But long before the dawn Gerard woke his comrade. 

‘ What shall I do, Denys, I die of hunger ? ’ 

' Do i why, go to sloop again at once. Ho who sleeps, 

8tipS.* _ 

4 But I tell you I am too hungry to sleep,' raid Gerard 

angrily. 

4 Let us march thou,’ said Denys, and after a fow yawns 
he cut off the hoar’s cars, and they took the road. 

Gerard leaned on his axe, and propped by Denys on the 
other side, hobbled along, not without sighs of pain. It 
was a clear starlight night, and soon the moon rose and 
they saw the end of the wood. At the outskirts they came 
to something so mysterious that they stopped to gaze at 
it, before drawing nearer. Two white pillars rose in the 
air, distant a few paces from each other ; and between* 
them stood many figures that looked like human forms. 

4 I go no farther till I know what this is,* said Gerard in 
an anxious whispor. 4 Are these images for men to pray to, 
or live robbors waiting to shoot down honest travellers ? 
nay, living men they cannot be, for they stand on nothing 
that I see. Oh Denys, lot us turn back till daybreak 1 * 
Denys halted, and peered long and keenly. 

1 They are men,* said ho at last, - but men that will never 
hurt us nor wo them. Look not at their feet, but over their 
heads.* ^ b 

Looking, Gerard presently discerned the outline of a dark 
wooden beam passing from pillar to pillar, and as they came 
nearer they saw one by one in the moonlight snake-liko^ 
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cord 9 hanging from the beam, each tied to the neck of a 
dead man. Now, as they came near this awful monument 
of crime and vengeance, a light air swept by ; several of 
the corpses swung and swayed, and every rope creaked. 
Gerard shuddered at this ghastly salute. 

So thoroughly had their attention been fixed upon the 
gibbet and its load of corpses that it was but now they 
perceived a fire right underneath, and a living figure sitting 
beside it. His axe lay by him, the bright blade shining red 
in the glow. Ho was asleep. 

Denys and Gerard went up to the fire, and tho prudent 
Gerard seized the man’s axe and sat down firmly on it, 
grasping his own and examining the sleeper. He could not 
understand why the man had chosen such a placo for his 
slumbers. 

Denys took out the bear's ears and began to toast them 
over the fire. ‘Though,’ ho said, ‘ it will bo eating money, 
for tho mayor of tho next city would give us a reward for 
these as evidence that we have killed the bear.’ 

Gerard exclaimed at the idea of eating in such a ghastly 
company, but Denys said that they must eat where there 
was a fire, and ‘ As for tho dead fellows, they will not 
interrupt our meal 1 ’ 

At this point tho sleeper woke up and stared at the two 
strangers. Ho was startled, but tried to appear calm, and 
said gruffly, ‘ Good morrow,’ but at the moment of saying 
it his hand went out for tho axe and missed it. Ho then 
saw how Gerard was sitting upon it, and his face fell, much 
to Gerard’s amusement. . 

* You make free with my fire,’ said ho ; but he added in 
a somewhat faltering voice, ‘ You aro welcome. 

Denys whispered to Gerard. 

‘ My comrade says, since we share your fire, you shall 
share his meal,’ said Gerard. 

‘ So bo it,’ replied the man, warmly, ' and I will fetch some 
bread which I have near by/ and ho arose with a cheerful 
countenance and was retiring. 

Denys caught up his cross-bow and levelled it at his 
head. Tho man fell on his knees. 

‘ Sit down/ said Denys, getting Gerard to interpret his 
words to the man ; ‘ the fire is not big enough for more 
than three/ 
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The man grinned and seemed relieved at. this. ‘ I knew 
nut you were strangers,’ said he. 

With that they all sat down, and Gerard soon found 
himself eating in spite of their grim companions overhead. 

Ask him how they came here,’ said Denys, pointing up. 

On this question being interpreted to the watcher, he 
replied that treason had been their end, and began a long 
narrative. These honest gentlemen who now dangled here 
so miserably were all stout men and true, and lived in 
t he forest by their wits. Their independence and thriving 
state had excited the jealousy of other people, but hitherto 
they had baffled all attempts upon their lives and liberties, 
lint yesterday a party of merchants came slowly on their 
mules from Dusscldorf. The honest men saw them, and 
let them penetrate nearly three miles into the forest, and 
then set upon them. Rut. alas ! the merchants woro no 
merchants at all, but soldiers in the pay of the Archbishop 
of Cologne ; arms had they, and armour beneath their 
cloaks, and as soon ns the light began, more of thorn 
galloped up with these now weapons of war that shoot 
leaden bullets, and laid many an honest fellow low. The 
survivors they hanged, as was plain to see. 

At the end of the rogue's story, Denys asked Gerard to 
tell the man ho must accompany them and support Gerard. 
Gerard did not. like, however, to put his hand on a thief for 
support. 

' Childishness ! all trades must live,’ said Denys. ‘ Be- 
sides, I have my reasons. Bo not wiser than your elder.’ 

' No. Only if I am to lean on him I must have my hand 
in my bosom, still grasping the handle of my knife.' 

In that strange attitude, then, they sot oil. After an 
hour’s march they saw plainly the towel's and walls of 
Dusscldorf, and the man said gloomily, ‘ You may as well 
slay mo at onco as take me nearer to the city.’ 

As a thief ho would bo recognized and punished liko his 
friends of the gibbet., so Gerard and Denys let him go back. 
He was given his axo, and oven a fow coins in return for 
his holp. There was no wish, in those days, except in 
England, to aid the law against criminals. 

When the man had gone, Denys told Gerard that it was 
lucky they had not lingered over their supper. 

‘ What mean you ? ’ asked Gerard. 
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‘ I mean they are not all hanged ; I saw seven or eight 
around our fire ere we had left it five minutes.’ 

‘ And you said not a word ! 

* It would but have worried you, and have set our friend 
looking hack. All other danger was over, and they could 
not see us ; we were out of the moonshine and just turning 
a corner. Ah ! there is the sun ; and here are the gates of 
Dusseldorf.’ 

‘ My head ! my head ! ’ was all poor Gerard could reply. 

So many shocks, emotions, perils, and horrors, added to 
the wound, had tried his youthful body too severely. 
A few hours later Denys sat watching his young friend as 
he lay sick of fever in a bedroom of the inn at Dusseldorf. 


CHAPTER 24. 

A doctor's discomfiture, and a bath in the Rhine. 

Pursuit again. 

The next afternoon Gerard was somewhat better, but 
his sickness still kept him feverish and full of fancies. 
Denys was out in the town, having gone to buy a lemon for 
Gerard. The latter was becoming very impatient when the 
door opened gently. It was not Denys, however, but an 
old gentleman in a’ long sober gown trimmed with rich fur ; 
he wore pointed shoes, and by his side hung a sword. 
Behind him came a boy with a basketful of bottles and 
bandages. Gerard recognized that here was a doctor. 

The old gentleman came softly to the bed and asked 
Gerard how he was. Gerard explained that his wound was 
better. 

At this the old doctor asked to look at it. ‘ Aye, aye, 
a good clean bite,’ he said : ‘ the dog had sound teeth that 
took this out.’ 

For a long time ho refused to believe that no dog had 
bitten Gerard. At last he consented to hear the story of 
the bear. Then ho declared that the remedy was the same, 
anyhow. 

‘ Let me feel thy pulse : good !— fever. I ordain phle- 
botomy, and on the instant.’ 
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‘ That is blood-letting,’ said Gerard, and liked not the 
idea of it. ‘ Well, no matter, if it is sure to euro mo.’ 

The doctor then bade his boy go and fetch the things 
needful, and meanwhile discoursed to Gerard. 

4 Any one can open a vein,’ said ho ; 4 the art is to know 
what vein to empty for what disease. The other day they 
brought mo one tormented with earache. I let him blood 
in the right thigh, and away Hew his earache. By the by, 
he has died since.’ 

In fact, all this doctor’s patients seemed to havo boon 
quickly cured, but also to have died quickly l 

Gerard became alarmed. The boy came in with a basin, 
hot water, and a keen-looking knife. 

Gerard was putting out his ankle to be bled when Denys 
returned and stood surprised. When told what was to ho 
done, he immediately advised Gerard not to bo bled at all. 
IIo was weak already ; why then lose more blood ? He 
had seen many men die, ho said, because thej’ allowed these 
wretched doctors to meddle with them. 

At that the doctor became very angry, and in a short 
time Denys and he wore engaged in a fierce and loud dispute. 

Gerard sighed wearily. ' Now, as all this is about me,’ he 
said, 4 give mo leave to say a word.’ 

Ho then told them that between them they were killing 
him, since calmness and quiet wero what ho most needed. 
As there was doubt whethor tho remedy would really cure 
him, but no doubt at all that it would bo very painful, ho 
thanked tho physician for coming, but would not keep him 
anv longer from such other patients as might dosiro to loso 
their blood and money at tho same time. 

Tho old doctor was very angry, but could do nothing. 
Ho drew himself up and walked proudly to tho door, 
followod by tho boy with tho baskot ; but there ho turned, 
choking with rage, and told Gerard that now nothing* 
could savo him from death, since ho had rejected his art. 
Ho camo back again and again to hurl awful warnings upon 
poor Gerard, till finally Gerard took up tho pillow and Hung 
it in his face. Down went tho doctor, and down wont tho 
boy, in a heap on tho floor ; the bottles wore broken, and 
tho old man was cut with tho fragments. Then at last ho 
departed with a look of fierce hatred at the pationt who- 
would not bo cured 1 
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The worthy physician went home, and applied some salve 
to his cuts. Then he made out a bill for broken bottles, and 
went to a magistrate who was his friend. Hero ho made 
oath that Gerard and Denys, being strangers and indebted 
to him, meditated instant flight from the town. Alas! 
it was his unlucky day ! His sincere desire to perjure 
himself was baffled by a circumstance he had never foreseen. 
He had spoken the truth ! 

When the officers of the law went to the inn to arrest 



them, Gerard and Denys were gone. This temporary 
escape the friends owed to Denys’s good sense. He had 
seen how angry the doctor was, and knew that the magis- 
trate was his friend. ‘ We are strangers here, he said and 
in five minutes wo shall lie in prison for assaulting a dignity 

of Dusseldorf.’ . ,, , , , . , , 

They hastily settled with the landlord, and hurried down 

to the river. , , . . ... . , 

Gerard felt better already at the thought of the fresh 

breezes on the famous Rhine. 

Hero they bargained for a boat with an old man and his 
two sons, and set off. The river took many turns, and this- 
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sometimes brought the wind on their side instead of right 
behind them. Then they all moved to the side to prevent 
the boat leaning over too much — all but a child of about 
five years old, who was the grandson of the boat’s owner 
and had slipped on board at the last moment. He was too 
light to make any difference. 

Gerard was telling Denys all about the famous oity of 
Cologne to which they were now journeying, when ono of 
the boatmen pointed to the child and asked what was the 
matter with * little fat.-faco ’ ? 

The child had burst out crying and continued to sob, but 
would not say what was wrong with him. 

1 Who can tell what ails the peevish brat ? ’ grumbled 
the young boatman. ‘ Rather look this way and tell me 
whom these be after ? 

They looked and saw four men walking along the east 
bank of the river. They were the policemen in pursuit of 
Denys and Gerard 1 

At this the boatmen consulted among themselves ns to 
what they should do. They decided to give up their 
passengers to the policemen. At that moment a puff of 
wind came, and the little vessel heeled over ; the men 
jumped to the side to balance the boat ; but to thoir horror 
they saw water rushing into the boat, and the next moment, 
t hey saw not hing, but felt the cold waters of the Rhino. 

‘ Fat-face ’ had drawn the plug from the hole in the 
boat’s bottom ! 

Gerard could swim like a duck. The dark water bubbled 
loudly ovor his head, and ho camo up almost blind and deaf 
for a moment ; then ho saw the upturned boat and some 
tigures clinging to it; ho shook his head like a dog and- 
made for it. But ere ho reached it, ho heard a voice behind 
him cry, not loud, but with deep manly distress, ‘ Good-bye, 
comraao, good-byo I ’ 

Ho looked and saw Denys sinking, weighed down by the 
cross-bow on his back. 

Gerard uttered a wild cry and made for him, cleaving the 
water madly, but Denys was already under water. Now, 
howovor, the bow whose weight had sunk him helped his 
rescue. Gerard grasped it and by its means hoisted Denys 
• up. He shouted to him, 

‘ Grip me not 1 grip me not 1 * and Denys understood. 



* HALT ! * 


Seeing this, Gerard was hopeful and calm at once. If 
Denys had been frightened and struggled, nothing could 
have saved him, for he could not swim. As it was, Gerard 
bade him lie on his back and put one hand on his shoulder, 
and slap the water with the other. He took hold of Denys’s 
long hair, and twisting it hard, caught the end between his 
teeth, and with the strong muscles of his youthful neck 
easily kept up the soldier’s head, and struck out across the 
current to tho opposite bank. 

Soon they found themselves in shallow water, and so 
waded ashore. Once on firm land they looked at one 
another for an instant, and then flung each an arm round 
the other’s neck, with hearts too full for speech. Life was 
sweet to them both at that moment, but sweeter, perhaps, 
to Gerard who had just saved his friend. To save a human 
life, and that life a loved one ! Such moments are worth 
living for ! 

Then, calmer, they took hands, and so walked along the 
bank, like a pair of lovers. 

Denys observed that they could walk all tho way U> 
Cologne on this bank, but Gerard replied that he wa» 
not going to Cologne, but to Burgundy. Ho could reach 
Rome that way, and would not. need to part from his 

friend. , , , 

Denys was delighted. Ho had been very sad at the 
thought that they must part in Cologne, as their roads lay 

different ways. . , , , . . 

4 This time,' cried Denys, 4 the devil is decidedly dead ! 

and he jumped for joy. 

So they turned their backs on tho Rhino. 

Suddenly across tho water they heard a shout to them. 

• Gerard turned, and saw tho police officers, and his heart 

Not so with Denys ! Ho was a soldier, and took a military 
view of the situation. There was a river between them ; 
why yield ? 4 1 shall beat a retreat to that hill, said he ; 

4 and then being out of sight, run.’ 

They walked slowly up the hill ; the men on the other 
side kept shouting to them to halt ; at each shout, Denys 
turned and snapped his fingers in defiance. 

Once over the hill they began to run. Soon Denys was 
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panting. ‘ Where is your fever ? ’ he said to Gerard, 

‘ I begin to miss it sadly 1 * 

‘Oh, I left it in the Rhine, I think ; ’ answered Gerard. 

That night they slept in the straw by the side of a thresh- 
ing-ground, for they feared to sleep in an inn lest the police 
might come up with them. They started on in the morning 
rather late, for Gerard had slept long, and Denys had not 
wished to wake him. Sleep after fever is good. 

As they walked on, Denys asked his friend how ho felt. 
Gerard replied that his leg itched. 

Then thy wound is healing,’ said Denys; ‘since it is 
so 1 will tell thee a piece of news I would otherwise have 
withheld.’ 

• What is it ? ’ asked Gerard, sparkling with curiosity. 

' The police are after us, and on swift horses ! ’ 

Gerard was staggered by this sudden tidings ; and his 
colour came and went. Then ho clenched his tcoth. Men 
of spirit are like wild boars ; if they be pursued, they flee ; 
but if they be pressed too hard, they turn, and their courage 
rises the higher. They consulted together. Prudenco bade 
them avoid the village ; hunger said 4 Buy food 

They settled to strike across the fiolds. Then, halting 
at a haystack, they made themselves comfortablo in the 
hay, and sallying out in turn, came back with turnips that 
were growing in a field closo by. These thoy ate at intervals. 
Presently they crept out shivering in the rain and darkness, 
and got into tho road on tho other side of the villago.^ 

It was a dismal night, dark, and blowing hard. They 
might have passed closo to their foes and never known it. 
Thoy almost forgot thorn iu tho blackness of the tem- 
pestuous night. 

When the moon rose thoy were many miles from Dussol- 
dorf. But they still walked on, and presently come to 
a huge building. . x 

‘ Courage ! ’ cried Denys, 4 1 think I know this monastery. 
Ayo, I do. Cologne has no power hero.’ 

The next moment they were safe within the walls. 
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CHAPTER 25 

An hospitable monastery and a dangerous inn. 

Here Gerard made acquaintance with a monk who had 
-constructed a great dial in the prior s garden, and a wheel 
for drawing water, and a winnowing machine for the grain. 
He had made several musical instruments and could play 
them divinely. He showed his skill to Gerard, who in turn 
showed him his beautiful writing. He was asked to stay 
the night, and persuaded Denys to remain. 

Gerard told his new friend whither ho was going, and 
described their late adventures. 

‘ Alack ! ’ said the good old man, ‘ I have been a great 
traveller in my day, but none molested me. He then told 
him to avoid inns ; they were always full of rogues and 
noisy ruffians ; and to manage each day’s journey so as to 
lie at some peaceful monastery. Ho took Gerard to one 
of the other monks. Father Anselm, a venerable old man 
with a face full of dignity and love. He talked to Gerard 
of religion, and made a plaster for his leg. He had heard 
from Gerard the story about the doctor, and rather sided 

with Denys upon ‘ bleeding’. , , 

4 The little four-footed creature, he said, that kills tho 
poisonous snake, if bitten herself, finds an herb powerful 
enough to quell that poison ; ami we monks, taught by her 
wisdom, and our own traditions, still search and try the 
virtues of those plants that are to be found upon this earth, 
some to feed men’s bodies, some to heal them. 

That night they slept peacefully in tho calm of the 
monastery after tho perils and excitements of their journey. 

Many days followed this, and they mot no enemy but 
winter and rough weather as they drew near to the frontiers 
of Burgundy. Gerard was almost as eager for this promised 
land as Denys ; for tho latter was constantly praising it. 
and especially the excellence of its inns, and Gerard looke< 
forward to seeing again clean sheets and comfortable bods. 

At last they reached Burgundy. Denys was m high 
■spirits ; ho took off his hat in salutation to every ono he 
met, and gave most of them his old watchword ; at whiob 
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some 6tared, some grinned, and some did l>oth ; and- 
linally he landed his friend at one of the long promised 

Burgundian inns. , , , , , 

• it is a little one,* he said, ‘ but I know it of old for a good 
one ; “ The Three Fishes.” But what is this written up l . 

I do’ not remember this ; ’ and he pointed to an inscription 
that ran across the whole building in a single lino of huge 
letters. Gerard looked up and read, ‘ Pay as you enter. 
Trust is dead, bad faith killed him.’ 

Thev met the landlord in the passage. 

• Welcome, sirs,’ said ho, taking off his cap with ft low bow. 

In the public room they found the mistress, a woman of 

forty. She bowed and smiled, and asked them to bo 
seated. Gerard thought he was now come to a polite 
nation, and was delighted when ho found they could have 
supper at once, and did not need to wait for all the other 
guests as in Germany. Soon their food was set before 
them, well cooked and daintily served. The maid who 
brought it kept them all laughing with her merry jests, so 
that altogether they spent a very happy evening, at the 
end of which Gerard was given a bed with clean white 

sheets. „ 

In the morning they settled their bill and bade farewell 

to the kindly people of the inn. Gerard pointed to the sign. 

* Oh, that is not meant for such as you,’ said the landlord. 

’ It was put there to frighten moneyless folk away from the 
inn. But do you never pass “The Throo Fishes ; should 
your purees bo empty, bring yourselves.’ 

So they took the road again. 

Towards afternoon they heard a faint wailing noise on 
uhcad ; it grow distincter as they proceeded. Soon they 
came up with tho causo ; a score of soldiers with several 
constables were marching along with a herd of peoplo in 
front of them, liko cattle. There wero more than a hundred 
of these ; tho males woro sullen and silent. It was the 
females from whom all the outcry camo. 

* What a band of them 1 * cried Gerard. ‘ Surely all of 
them cannot be thieves.’ 

Denys advised him to ask, so Gerard went up to one of 
tho officers, and said, 4 What do ye, sir, with these poor 
folk ? ’ 

Tho man explained that last year the town of Charmed 
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had been sorely thinned by a plague, whole houses had been 
emptied, and the trades were short of men to work. So the 
mayor and aldermen had written to the duke, and he had 
made order that inhabitants were to be brought in from 
some other town which was too full. These people were, 
therefore, much against their will being forcibly removed 
from their old homes to this town that was strange to 


them. 

Gerard was very sorrv for them, but Denys could see. 
nothing to weep for. ‘ They are. but going from one village 
to another,’ said he. 

But Gerard was more tender-hearted, and the sight 
reminded him of his own separation from Holland and 


Margaret. 

Soon after this incident they met a soldier, an old com- 
rade of Denys. He insisted on their coming into a tavern 
with him and sharing a bottle of wine. They found out that 
he was going to the duke’s Flemish provinces to help quell 
an insurrection, and Gerard wrote a letter for him to take 
to Margaret. Then they shook hands and parted on opposite 


routes. . . 

This delayed them, and evening surprised them ere they 

reached the little town for which Denys was making. 
However, they fell in with a roadside inn. They ordered 
supper, to which no objection was raised, only the landlord 
requested them to pay for it beforehand. Hus rather 
annoyed Denys, and ho took out his purse and let the 
landlord see that he had plenty of money as he gave him 


a com. , , . 

The maid, Manon, came in and gave them their supper, 
and afterwards Gerard, being tired, went upstairs to bod, 
but Denys was too glad to bo back in his own country to 
care for sleep just vet, and strolled out into the inn yau . 

He found a liguro seated by the w all. It w as Manon, ami 
she was weeping bitterly. Denys could never bear to see 
a woman in distress, so he went up and tried to comfort her. 
But for some time she would not toll him what the trouble 
uas. At lavst sho said she was weeping for him. 

‘ For mo ? Are you mad ? ’ said the astonished Denys. 

‘ No, I am not mad,’ sobbed the girl : 4 ’tis you that were 

mad to open your purse before him. 

She then told him that the landlord had soon Denys a 
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gold, and had gone out to fetch a band of robbers whom he 
employed to rob those who stayed at his inn. She implored 
Denys to fly while there was yet time. 

' And you ? ' asked Denys. 

‘ They will kill me,’ she answered : ‘ they are sworn to 
■da \ all who betray them.' 

That shall they not,’ said Denys, and he was just 
planning how she, Gerard, and he should all escape together 
when they heard a faint noise. 

Denys 'listened. He heard footsteps, many footsteps, 
and no voices. She whispered in his ear, * they are come, 
and trembled like a leaf. 

Denys felt it was so. Travellers in that number would 
never have come in dead silence. 

’ I low many ? ’ asked he, in a low w hisper. 

* Seven,’ she answered ; * they are armed with sword ami 
dagger; and the giant with his axe. They call him the 
abbot.’ 

‘ And my comrade ? 

* Nothing cun save him. Hotter lose one life than two. 

F!y ! ’ 

Denys’s blood froze at this calm advice. 

* Poor creature, you know not a soldier's heart ! 

Then ho thought a moment. ‘ Listen, girl ! There 
is one chance for our lives if you will but be true to us. 
Run to the town ; enter the nearest tavern and tell the first 
soldier there that a comrade hero is sore besot, but armed, 
and his life may be saved if they will but run. Then to the 
police and bailifl. Nay ! not a word ! but fly ! ’ 

He saw her glide away in the darkness. How was he to 
get to Gerard ? 

Ho formed his plans quickly, and boldly entered the 
kitchen with his crossbow. There were seven hideous 
ruffians seated round the fire, and the landlord pouring 
them out strong brandy to give them courage for tho work 
of blood. 

‘ What ? company ! * cried Denys gaily : 4 one minute my 
lads, and I’ll be with you ; ’ and ho snatched up a lighted 
candle from tho table, opened tho door that led to tho 
staircase, and went up it shouting, 4 Gerard, where are 
you ? * 

For a moment ho thought they had already killod Gerard. 
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There was no answer. Then he burst into the little room 
at the head of the stairs and found Gerard .asleep. 

* Thank God ! ’ he said, in a choking voice, then began 
to sing loud, untuneful songs. Gerard put h.s lingers into 
his ears ; but presently ho saw in Denys s face a horror that 
contrasted strangely with this sudden merriment. 

‘ What ails you ? ’ said he, sitting up and staring. 

• Hush ! ’ said Donvs, and his hand spoke even more 
plainly than his lips. ‘ Listen to me, and ho told him m 
whispers of their danger and Ins p!ans talking out lou l 
from time to time on other matters that those below ^ might 
not suspect. Next he went to the door and called out 

cheerfully to the landlord, ‘The young fool ^ 

down. Give those honest fellows another bottle. 1 will 

pay for it in the morning.’ 

Ho heard a brutal and fierce chuckle. 

Having by this made suro that the kitchen door \ja> 
shut and no one listening there, lie e xa m i ned the chain be i 
door closely ; then hequietly shut it. but did not bolt it an« 
went and inspected the window. It was too small to g* t 
out of, and just as ho made the discovery, the outer door 
of the house was bolted with a loud clang. They non 

trapped. 


CHAPTER 26 

The midnight fight with tho robber* at the tavern. 

Would the thieves attack them while they were awake ? 
* Notfto throw away their best chance, Denys and Gerard 

0 wo ff u°l^rThem 1 ^, Gerard, but for one they call the 

abbot. I picked him out at once. Taller ‘axe 

than both of us put together, and fights . with an axe 
I shall kill that man to-night or ho will kill me. I 

somehow ’tis he will kill mo ! , i r 

‘ Saints forbid ! ’ said Gerard, shoot him at the door. 

What avails Ills strength against your weapon i 
‘I shall pick him out ; but if it comes to close » 
m swiftly nndor his guard, or you are a dead man. I tell 

0 2 


run 
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you neither of us may stand a blow of that axe ; you never 
saw such a bodv of a man/ 

Gerard wanted to bolt the door ; but Den vs showed him. 
that half the door post turned outward on a hinge, and the- 
great holt was a mere pretence. 

' 1 have not bolted it,’ said lie, ‘ that they may think us 
the less suspicious.’ 

Nearly an hour rolled away. It seemed an age. Yet it 
was hut one hour : and the town was three miles distant. 
Some of the voices in the kitchen became angry and 
i in pat ient . 

‘ They will not wait much longer,’ said Denys, ‘ and wo 
have no chance at all unless we surprise them.’ 

There was a cupboard on tho same side as the door, but 
between it ami the window, reaching nearly to the ground. 
Denys opened tho cupboard door and placed Gerard on 
a chair behind it. 4 If they run for the bed, strike at the- 
back of their necks ! A sword cut there' always kills or 
disables.’ He then arranged the bolsters and their shoes- 
in the IkhI so as to deceive a person peeping from a distance. 
And now they grasped hands, and then took their posts. 

Denys blow out the candle. 

Wb must keep silence now.* 

They eould hear each other’s hearts thump at times. 

4 Good nows ! ’ breathed Denvs, listening at tho door. 

4 They are casting lots. Pray that it may be tho abbot. 
If ho comes alone I can make suro of him.’ 

Denys now pretended to snore. Thoro was a scuttling of 
feet heard in the kitchen and then all was still. He who 
had drawn the lot seemed determined to run no risks. 

When they were cold with waiting for the attack, the 
door on the stairs opened softly and closed again. There 
was another silence. 

Then a single light footstep fell on tho stair, a light shone 
under the door, and nothing more. 

Presently thoro was a gentle scratching, not half so loud 
as a mouse’s, and tho false door post opened by degroos. 
It opened inwards, so Denys did not raise his crossbow 
from tho ground, but merely grasped his dagger. 

Tho candle was held up and shaded from behind by 
■a man’s hand. He was looking at the bed. 

The man glided into the room. But at the first step 
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something in the position of the cupboard and chair made 
him uneasy. He ventured no further but put the candlo 
•on the floor and stooped to peer under the chair ; but as 
he stooped an iron hand grasped his shoulder, and a dagger 
-was driven so fiercely through his neck that the point came 
out at his gullet. He gave no cry, only a gasp. Half a 
dozen silent strokes followed, and the assassin was laid 
noiselesslj’ on the floor. 

Denvs closed the door, boiled it gently, drew the post to, 
and whispered to Gerard to bring a chair. 

‘ Set him up in it*,’ whispered Denys. ‘ Frighten them. 
Gain time.’ 

Even while saying this Denys had put a piece of string 
round the dead man’s neck and tied him to the chair, and 
there the ghastly figure sat fronting the door. 

Denys got his crossbow ready, and tearing oil his straw 
mattress from the bed, reared it up before him and pre- 
pared to shoot, tho moment the door should open. 

Gerard meanwhile was busy about the seated corpse, when, 
to his amazement, Denys saw a luminous glow spreading 
rapidly over tho white face. Gerard blew out the candle. 
On this the corpse’s face shone still more, like a glow- 
worm’s head. Denys shook, and his teeth chattered.. 

‘ What is this ? ’ he whispered. 

* Hush 1 ’tis but phosphorus, but ’twill serve to amaze 
them.’ 

Soon a step came softly but rapidly up tho stairs ; the 
door was gently tried. 

When this resisted, tho sham post was very cautiously 
moved, and an eye no doubt peeped through ; for there 
was a howl of dismay, and tho man was heard to stumble 
back and burst into the kitchen, where voices rose directly 
on his return. 

Gerard ran to the dead thief and began to work on him 
again. 

4 I can make him ten times more fearful. They will not 
venture back yet awhile.’ 

In half a minute his painting brush made the dead lioad 
» sight to strike any man with dismay. The staring eye- 
balls he made globes of fire ; tho tonguo anti palate he 
tipped with fire, and on the brow he wrote iu burning 
colours ‘ DEATH 
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The band below were now disputing loudly. At last one 
was heard to cry out, 4 I tell you the devil has got him and 
branded him with hell-fire. I am more like to leave this 
cursed house than go again into a room that is full of 
fiends ! 

The quarrelling continued some time and then there was 
dead silence. 

Presently Denys whispered, 4 Gerard ! ’ Gerard looked 
and raised his sword. 

Acutely as they had listened, they had heard of late 
no sound upon the stair. Yet there* — on the door-post 
were the tips of the lingers of a hand ! They began to 
crawl and crawl down towards the bolt. The moon shone 
through the window full upon them. Denys slowly raised 
his crossbow and took a steady aim. At last the string 
twanged. The hand was instantly nailed to the quivering 
door-post. There was a scream of anguish. 

4 Cut , 4 whispered Denys, eagerly, and Gerard’s uplifted 
sword descended and severed the wrist with two swift blows. 
A body sank down moaning outside. The hand remained 
inside with blood trickling from it down the wall. The 
wounded man moved, and presently crawled down to his 
companions on the stairs. 

Nothing was heard now but low muttering. 

4 The next will be the abbot,’ said Denys. 

Hardly had ho spoken, when a heavy but active man 
darted up the steps ; a single blow sent the door not only 
off its hinges, but right across the room on to Denys’ forti-, 
fications, which it struck so rudely as nearly to luy him 
flat, and in the doorway stood a huge man with a glittering 
axe. 

Ho caught sight of the dead man, with tho horrible 
painted face and tho fiery eyes ; he stared, his arms fell, 
his knees knocked together, and ho crouched in terror. 

4 Death ! ’ he cried in tones of horror, and turned and 
fled ; whereupon Denys sturted up and shot him through 
both jaws. Ho sprang with one bound into the kitchen. 

Denys now found with dismay that he had no more bolts 
for tho crossbow. They must rely on their swords alone, 
and tho wounded giant would return, furious with tho pain. 

Suddenly a red light flickered on the ceiling. Gerard 
flew to the window. There were men with torches. 
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‘ We are saved \ armed men ! ’ he cried, and shouted 
out to them, ‘ Quick ! quick ! we are sore pressed.’ 

‘ Back ! ’ yelled Denys. 

That very moment tjie abbot and two men with naked 
swords rushed into the room. Even as they came, the 
outer door was hammered fiercely, and the abbot’s com- 
rades hearing it, turned and fled. 

Not- so the terrible abbot. Wild with rage and pain, he 
spurned his dead comrade, chair and all, across the room, 
and waved his tremendous axe. 

The moment he raised it, Denys and Gerard flow at him 
like cats. He thrust the axe fiercely in Denys’s face, and he 
went, back staggering. Gerard had rushed in like lightning, 
and just as the axe turned to descend on him, drove his 
sword fiercely through the giant’s body ; Denys staggering 
back to help his friend saw a steel point come out at the 
abbot’s back. The giant bellowed, and clutched Gerard’s 
throat and shook him. But Denys drove his sword into 
the giant’s back. Thus horribly spitted on both sides, the 
abbot gave a violent shudder. His lips fast turning blue, 
opened wide and deep, and he cried ‘ Death ’ — ‘ Death ’ — 
in a roar of despair, and a third time in a horror-stricken 
whisper. 

Just then the street door was forced. 

Suddenly the abbot’s arms whirled like windmills and his 
huge body wrenched wildly. They tore out their swords, 
but ere they could stab again, the abbot leaped up and 
fell with a tremendous crash against the door, carrying it 
away with him like a sheet of paper. This sight was too 
much for the thieves below, who were preparing to resist 
the archers that rushed in from the street. Smitten with 
dismay as they saw their leader dead, they fell on their 
knees directly, and the archers bound them, while above 
the rescued ones stood still, their dripping swords extended 
in the red torchlight, expecting their indomitahlo enemy 
to leap back on them as wonderfully as he had gone. 

‘ Where be the true men ? ' 

4 Hero wo be. God bless you all ! God bless you ! ' 

There was a rush to the stairs and half a dozen hard but 
friendly hands were held out and grasped them warmly. 
* You have saved our lives, you have saved our Lives tlua 
night,’ cried Denys. 
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Goran! went round the archers and took them each by tho 
hand with glistening eyes. Then he said to one handsome 
archer of his own ago, 4 Prithee, good soldier, have an eye 
to me. A strange drowsiness overcomes me. Ix't no ono 
cut my throat while I sleep — for pity’s sake.’ 

The archer promised with a laugh, for he thought 
Gerard was jesting; but the latter went off into a deep 
sleep almost immediately. 

Denvs was surprised at this, but he turned to the archers 
o.nd said they must have some wine after their timclv 
help. 

They left iho room, and finding a short flight of stone 
steps, descended them and entered a large, low, damp cellar. 

Here they found the landlord cowering in a corner. 

Why, man, the thieves are bound, and we are dry that 
bound them,’ said one of the archers. * Up ! and show us 
vour wine ; for I see no bottles here.’ 

4 What, be* tho rascals bound?’ stammered the pale 
landlord ; good news. W — w — wine ? that will I, honest 
sirs.’ 

And he rose unsteadily and offered to lend tho way to 
the wine cellars. But Denys interposed. 4 You are all in 
ibo dark comrades. He is in league with tho thieves.’ 

Rut this tho landlord denied. In tho midst of his protests 
some one probed a heap of rags in tho corner. Out came 
a hone and rattled on tho floor. 

Tho landlord cried, ‘Nay, nay, there is nothing there. 
The wine is in tho next cellar.’ 

Rut Denys had been raking about. 4 What is this ? ’ ho 
cried to tho landlord, and thrust a small object in his face. 

Alas ! I know not. The bones are bones of sheep and 
kids, and not of men and women.* 

Rut even ns he spoke, Denys drew out of the heap 
a human skull. 

The landlord's hair rose visibly on his head, and his 
knees gave way under him. But the archers seized him 
and made him face the ghastly skull. 

Ah ! said Denys, solemnly, and trembling now with 
rage, 4 look on tho sockets out of which you have picked tho 
eyes, and let them blast your eyes that crows shall pick 
ere this week ends.* 

Soon the heap was scattered, and alas ! not one, but 
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-many skulls were brought to light, the culprit moaning at 
-each discovery. 

Suddenly Denys uttered a cry of distress — strange from 
one so bold and hard — and held up to the torch a mass of 
human hair. It was long, glossy, and golden, a woman's 
beautiful hair. 

‘ I have a little sister with hair just so fair and shining 
as this,' gulped Denys. ‘ There, cpiiek ! take my sword ami 
dagger, and keep them from my hand, lest I strike hint 
dead and cheat the gallows.’ Then in a sudden fury In- 
seized the landlord tiercel v bv the neck and forced him 
to his knees ; foot on head he ground his face savagely 
among the bones of his victims ; and the assassin yelped 
and whined like a dog. 

Next he took a bowstring, and passing it through the 
eyes of a skull, hung the ghastly relic of crime round tin- 
man’s neck ; then pulled him up and kicked him into the 
kitchen, where one of the aldermen of the town with his 
constables had arrived. Oh ! that every murderer, and 
contriver of murder, could see that wretched landlord, sick 
and staggering with terror, the cold skull of his victim 
round his neck ! 

The alderman took the evidence of the archers, and sent 
the constables upstairs. But the head constable no sooner 
saw the phosphorescent corpse seated by the bedside than 
he recoiled in horror ; ho tumbled over backward on his 
nearest companion ; he, in turn, was upset, and so they 
all fell down the steep stairs and lay in a heap at the 
bottom. 

‘ What is it now ? ’ cried the alderman, starting up in 
•considerable alarm. But Denys explained. 

Before dawn, the thieves, alive and dead, and all the 
relics of the crime, were carried off by the officers of the 
law, and the inn was silent. There remained in it hut one 
constable and Denys and Gerard, the latter still sleeping 
heavily. 
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CHARTER 27 

An escape from justice. The friends make a new start, 
which leads to an abrupt parting. 

It was noon when Gerard awoke from his long sleep. 
He and Denys went out into the market-place, and there- 
they met two processions. One was a large one, attended 1 
with noise and howls — the prisoners going to exposure in 
the market-place ; the other, accompanied only by a few 
nuns and friars, came slow and silent — the gathered bones- 
of the victims carried to the church-yard. 

The two met in the narrow street nearly at the inn door, 
and could not pass each other for a long time, and the bier, 
that bore the relics of the dead, got wedged against the- 
eart that carried the men who had made those bones what, 
they were, and in a few hours must die for it themselves. 

This strange meeting parted Denys and Gerard for a time. 
The former, moved by curiosity, followed the malefactors, 
the other went to the church, and took part in the cere- 
monies of burial. There, after the rites, ho spoke with the 
old priest of the place, anti went home with him and told 
him the whole story of their perilous night. 

The old man was glad to hear his news and invited him 
to come again to see him. 

When Gerard left him, ho had not gono far on his way 
back to the inn to rejoin Denys, when two constablos- 
stopped him and told him he must come with them. 

' Why ? ’ asked Gerard in astonishment. 

‘ To prison,’ said they, producing a big document. 

‘ What for ? ’ 

What for ? Why, sorcery ! * 

On the way Gerard recovered his presence of mind ami 
asked the men to take him before the nldennan whom they 
had seen in the inn. 

This the men refused to do, saying they were ordered 
to take him to prison ; but on Gerard’s giving them money, 
they yielded. 

The alderman told Gerard the main charge was that ho 
had set a dead body burning with magical lire that flamed 
and did not consume. ‘ And if ’tis true, young man, I an* 
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sorry for you, for you will assuredly burn with a fire of 
£ood pine logs in the market-place for it.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, for pity's sake,’ cried poor Gerard, ‘ let mo have 
speech with the priest.’ 

The alderman advised Gerard against it, as the Church 
was harder upon sorcerers than the corporation. 

‘ But, sir, I am innocent,* said Gerard. 

‘ Oh ; if you think you are innocent ! Officer, go with 
him to the priest. But see he escapes you not.’ 

They found the priest, and Gerard told him his trouble. 
Luckily he had told the priest about the phosphorus before, 
so he now believed him, and took him inside his house, 
while the constable stood outside, quaking, for ho was 
afraid of magic. Inside, Gerard showed the priest how 
it was done. He smeared phosphorus on an image the 
priest had in his room, and the priest was delighted with 
the effect. He at once went with him to the alderman 
and explained that Gerard was no magician, but had used 
in self-defence a secret of chemistry well-known to him and 
to all churchmen. 

So Gerard was set at liberty, and gave the priest all his 
phosphorus in gratitude. 

The worthy man made use of it later. A few weeks after- 
wards letters of lire appeared upon the wall of tho church, 
exhorting the people to give more generous alms. This 
was hailed as a great miracle, and the old priest gained no 
small advantage out of it. Had he been present, Gerard 
might have explained the miracle, but he was far away and 
had very different things to think of. 

For he and Denys had left the town next day, and as 
they went out from it they passed the bodies of the thieves 
hanged upon a gallows. A hand was nailed to the beam. 
And hard by, on a wheel, was clawed the dead landlord, 
with every bone in his body broken to pieces. 

Gerard averted his head and hurried by : Denys lingered 
and triumphed over his dead foes. * Times are changed, 
my lads, since we two sat shaking in the cold awaiting you 
seven to come and cut our throats.* 

‘ Fie, Denys ! * said Gerard. ‘ Death squares all reckon- 
ings. Pray pass on without a word, if you prize my respect.’ 

To this earnest remonstrance Denys yielded. He oven 
said thoughtfully,* You have been better brought up than 1 1 ’ 
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They continued their journey for two or three days, and 
then Denys announced that he had made up his mind to 
accompany Gerard all the way to Rome. Gerard was very 
pleased, and they went on together in great good humour, 
till a company of mounted soldiers, about fifty in number, 
rose to sight on the brow of a hill. 

' See the banner of Burgundy,’ said Denys, joyfully. 

' I shall look out for a comrade among these.’ 

* How gorgeous is tho standard in the sun,’ said Gerard ; 

* and how brave arc tho loaders with velvet and feathers, 
and steel breastplates liko glassy mirrors ! ’ 

When they came near enough to distinguish faces, 
Denys uttered an exclamation : ' Why, ’tis tho duke him- 
self, as I live. Nay, then, there is fighting afoot since he is 
out ; a gallant leader, Gerard, rates his life no higher than 
a private soldier’s, and a soldier’s no higher than a bird’s ; 
and that is the captain for iue.’ 

‘ And see, Denys, the very mules with their groat brass 
frontlets and trappings seem proud to carry them ; no 
wonder men itch to be soldiers.’ In the midst of this 
innocent admiration the troop came up with them. 

4 Halt,’ cried a loud voice. Tho troop halted. The duke 
bent his brow gloomily on Denys : ‘ How now, bowman ? 
How comes it that thy face is turned southward when 
every good hand ami heart is hurrying north ? ’ 

Denys replied respectfully that ho was going on leave, 
after some years of service, to see his kindred. 

‘ Good. But this is not tho time for it. Ho ! bring that 
dead soldier’s mule to tho front ; mount her and forward 
with us to Flanders.’ 

‘ So please your highness,’ said Denys, firmly, * that may 
not be. My homo is close at hand. I have not seen it these 
three years, and above all, I have this poor youth in charge, 
whom I may not, cannot leave, till 1 see him shipped for 
Rome.’ 

4 Do you bandy words with mo ? ’ said the chief, with 
amazement turning fast to wrath. 4 Are j’ou weary of 
life ? Let go the youth's hand, and into the saddle without 
more idle words.’ 

Denys made no reply ; but he held Gerard’s hand tho 
tighter and looked defiance. 

At this the duke roared, 4 Jarnac, dismount six of your 
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archers, and shoot me this white-livered cur where he stands 
— for an example.’ 

The young Count of Jarnac gave the order, and the men 
dismounted to execute it. 

Oh, nay, nay, nay ! ’ cried Gerard, awaking front the 
stupor into which this thunderbolt of tyranny had thrown 
him. ‘ He shall go with you on the instant. 1 'cl rather 
part with him for ever than see a hair of his head harmed. 
Oh, sir, oh, my lord, give a poor boy but a minute to bid 
his only friend farewell ! he will go with you. I swear he 
shall go with you.’ 

The stern leader nodded a cold, contemptuous assent 

4 You, Jarnac, stay with them, and bring him on alive or 
dead. — Forward ! ’ And he resumed his march, followed 
bv all the band but the young count and six archers, one 
of whom held the spare mule. 

Denys and Gerard gazed at one another haggardly. Oh. 
what a look ! 


After this mute interchange of anguish they spoke 
hurriedly, for the moments were flying by. 

4 You go to Holland ; you know where she bides. Tell 
her all,’ said Gerard. 


Denys replied, ‘ Make for the Rhine, Gerard. ’Tis but 
a step. Then down to Rotterdam, where Margaret is. 
I go thither. I’ll tell her you are coming. We shall all be 
together.’ 

lads, haste, or you will get us into trouble,’ said the 
count firmly, but not harshly now. 

4 Oh, sir, one moment ! one little moment ! ’ panted 
Gerard. He held out his arms and they locked one another 
in a close embrace. 


The rough soldiers, to whom ‘comrade’ was a sacred name, 
looked on with some pitv in their hard faces. Then at 
a signal from Jarnac, with kind force and words of rude 


consolation, they almost lifted Denys on to the mule ; and 
putting him in the middle of them, spurred after their 
leader. And Gerard ran wildly after to see the last of him 
at the turning of the lane. Then he could run no more 
nor breathe, but gasped, and leaned against the hedge, 
seizing it and choking piteously, till the thorns ran into 
his hand. 


After a bitter struggle he got his breath again ; and now 
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began to see his own misfortune. Yet it all seemed like 

V*/ 

a dream. Scarce live minutes ago they were so happy, 
faring to llomo together, and admiring the gay helmets and 
banners. 

He was dragging his weary limbs along when he heard 
horses' feet and gay voices behind him. Ho turned with 
a wild hope that the soldiers had relented and were bringing 
Denys back. Rut no ; it was a gentleman of rank and Ins 
retainers in velvet and furs and feathers. They swept gaily 



hy. Gerard never looked after them, but wont on as in 
- a dream. Ho was, however, rudely awakened ; suddenly 
a voice in front of him cried harshly, 4 Stand and deliver ! v 
ami there wero three of the gentleman’s servants in front 
of him. They had ridden back to rob him. 

* How now, ye false knaves,’ said ho quite calmly : 
‘ would ye shame your noble master ? * and ho drew his 
•sword and prepared to defend himself. 

Be not so mad ! ’ said one, 4 look yonder.* *, 

Gerard looked, and scarce a hundred yards off the noble- 
man and his friends had halted, and sat on their horses 
. looking at the lawless act, too proud to do their own dirty 
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-work, but not too proud to reap the fruit, and watch lost 
-their agents should rob them of another’s money. 

Gerard saw that resistance was useless. 

* Take then the poor man’s purse to the rich man's 
pouch,’ said he; ‘and with it this; tell him, I pray God 
that each coin in it may burn his hand and freeze his heart 
and blast his soul for ever. Begone and leave me to my 
sorrow ! ’ He Hung the purse after them. They rode a wav 
muttering, for his words pricked them a little ; and he 
staggered on, penniless now ns well as friendless, till he came 
to the edge of a wood. Hero he crawled to the roadside, 
and stretched out his limbs on the snow, with a deep sigh. 

In peril from the weather, in peril from wild beasts, in 
peril from hunger, friendless and penniless, in a strange 
■land, and not half-way to Rome, Gerard lay down and slept. 


CHAPTER 28 

Gerard learns worldly wisdom from a beggar. 

The adventure of the mill. 

He had slept an hour or two when ho was awakened by 
a hand shaking him. He looked up and saw a servant 
girl standing over him. 

' Are you mad,’ said she, * to sleep in snow, where wolves 
are about, too ? Are you weary of life ? Come, now, get 
up like a good lad.’ 

He rose, and she asked him, ‘ Are you rich or are you 
poor ? ’ 

At this the memory of his loss came back to Gerard and 
ho gave a great ery, and said, 4 An hour ago I was rich in 
afriond, rich in money, rich in life and spirits of youth ; 
but now the Duke of Burgundy has taken my ‘friend, 
and another gentleman my purse ; and I can neither go 
forward to Rome nor buck to her I left in Holland. I am 
the poorest of the poor.’ 

* Alack ! ’ said the wench, 4 if you had been rich I had 
had no use for you ; but being poor you are our man, so 
come along with me.’ 

Then she took Gerard to a fine house close by, and into 
a. noble dining-hall hung wdth black : and there was sot 
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a table with many dishes, and hut one plate and one- 
chair. 

Eat ! * said she, in a whisper. 

Alone ? * said Gerard. 

‘ Alone ? And which of us, think you, would eat of the 
same dish i Are we robbers of the dead { * Then she 
asked where Gerard was born, and when he had told her, 
die explained that when a gentleman died in Burgundy 
they served up his dinner as usual, till he was buried, and 
set some poor man down to it. 

Then the kind girl pressed him to cat, and poured out 
wine. But Gerard s heart was sad, fur he was thinking of 
Den vs. 

Afterwards she took him to the men of the house, and 
they gave him a bed for the night. Gerard learnt that the 
nobleman who had robbed him was brother to the great 
ladv of the district ; if he complained to her he wus more- 
likely to be hanged than given back his own. 

Next day he set oil towards the Rhine, and often he sat 
down by the roadside and groaned. 

It chanced that as ho was sitting at a place whero two- 
roads met, there came one singing like a bird down the other 
road. Gerard looked up to see what could make one so 
light-hearted in this sad world, and lo ! the songster was 
a hump-backed cripple, with a bloody bandago over his eye, 
and both legs gono at the kneo ! 

When he saw Gerard he came hobbling up and cried, 

' Charity, for the lovo of heaven, charity 1 ’ with a piteous 
whine. 

‘ Alack, poor soul ! ’ said Gerard ; ‘ charity is in my 
heart, but not in my purse ; I am as poor as you.’ 

But the beggar would not believe him, ami to melt his 
heart undid his sleeve, and showed a sore wound in his arm. 

Gerard saw and groaned, and told him how ho had been 
robbed of his last coin. 

At that the man left off whining ull in a moment, and 
said, in a big manly voice, * Then I'll take a rest. Hero, 
youngster, pull this strap ; nay, fear not ! 

Gerard pulled, and down camo a stout pair of legs out 
of his back ; and half bis hump had melted away, and the 
wound in his oye was no deeper than the bandage ! 

Seeing Gerard astounded, the beggar laughed heartily,. 
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toM him ho was not worth deceiving, and offered him his 
protection. 

‘You will starve alone in this thievish land,’ ho said 
Travel teaches the young wisdom There was a time 
" hen Gerard would have Hed from this impostor as from 
a post deuce ; now he listened patiently to learn his advice. 
But he shivered when the man proposed to teach him the 
-cigars ways of whining, and painting sores and ulcers on 
the body to deceive the charitable. Gerard said he would 
never shame himself or his folk so. The beggar then 
asked Gerard what he could do. * Could he paint i ’ Yes 
Could he sing to the harp ? ’ Yes, a little. ‘ Could ho 
tcU ^stories ? \ es, by the score. 

, £!i en ’ sa ‘ d he, ‘ I hire you from this moment.’ 
i ” hat to do ? said Gerard. 

‘Naught dishonest,’ replied the man. ‘ [ will feed vou 

all the way and find you work ; and take half your earnings 
no more. - * 

; Agreed,’ assented Gerard, and gave his hand on it 
Now, servant,’ said the man, ‘ we will dine. But vou 
need not stand behind my chair, for two reasons • first 
f.“ av ® »° chair, “rid next, I like good fellowship better 
than state And out of his wallet ho brought fowl and 
pastry, and spices and wine fit for a king. Gerard never 
feasted better than ho did out of that beggar’s wallet. 

then tho two took the road together; and presently 

they came to a place where were two little wayside inns 
not far apart. 

1 * f G f ? in ’.’ tho man to Gerard; ‘praise the inn. all 

the l«n?lll ,g r ° UtSK O ’ and ofTcr to co,our ifc cheap. Shun 
the landlord : speuk to the wife.’ 

wo?,M ttrd We '!\ in an<1 told th ® " >fe he was a painter, and 
witF- nP u n i h °^ S,gn cheaply ; but she sent him away 
' rob “ ff * . perard went back to his master, who 

groaned and said ‘ You arc all fingers and no tongue, 
i have made a bad bargain. Come and hear mo flatter ’ 
Between the two inns was a high hedge. Ho wont 
oehma it a minute and came out a decent tradesman, 
lhcn he went to the other inn and praised it so highly that 
the woman blushed. b J 

. V “id ho ‘there is one little, little fault. Tho sign 
outside is dull and faded. Say but tho word, and for a franc 

H 
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my apprentice hero shall make it bright as ever it was. 
While she hesitated the- rogue told her he had done it to 
a little inn hard by, and now the inn looked as gay as the 
starry heaven. 

. Do you hear that l ’ cried she to the landlord ; ‘ our 
inn shall not be outshone ! 

So Gerard painted, and his master stood by like a lord, 
and he got a silver franc. 

Next he took Gerard back to the other inn, and putting 
a beard on him to disguise him, on tho way, ho told them 
there how ho had adorned tho other inn, and so earned 
another franc. Then Gerard was sent on, and the man 
found his crutches, and making himself a cripple once 
more, showed his sores and bandages at the inn and got 
both food and money. 

When he rejoined Gerard he told him he was a good 
painter, but too slow. So Gerard let him know that in 
matters of honest craft things could not be done quick and 
well. ‘ Then do them quick ! ’ said ho. 

: As they journeyed on Gerard lenrnt many of tho tricks 
of beggars from this cunning rogue ; one day he showed 
Gerard how a fit may be feigned ; ho rolled on the ground 
and foamed at tho lips, and all tho foam camo from a 
little piece of soap in his mouth ! 

Gerard had thought that a beggar was a beggar, and one 
like another, but now ho learnt tho names and disguises 
of full thirty sorts of crafty mendicants who roamed 
through Europe ; ho heard, too, for tho first time of the 
signs they place on trees and walls, to warn their fellow 
beggars of danger from police or townsfolk who aro not to 
be deceived. 

Often when they came to a village Gerard sat down in 
tho inarkot-placo and played and sang, and tho delighted 
villagers gavo thorn money ; often, too, at night, he mado a 
portrait of tho innkeeper or his wife, and so they wont away 
richer from that inn, which it is not tho lot of many to do. 

At times his master was ill at ease. Going through one 
town* they camo upon a beggar walking, fastoned by one 
hand to the back of a cart, und tho hangman lashing his 
baro back. Gerard winced, and his master hung his head. 

‘ Soon or late,' said he, * soon or late/ And Gerard, 
seeing his haggard face, know what he meant. 
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One afternoon Gerard got some painting work to do, so 
•his companion put on his rags, and colouring his face, made 
himself appear stricken with jaundice, ami went through 
the town begging. 

Now in all the towns were certain licensed beggars, and 
one of these, an old blind man, was a favourite with the 
townsfolk. Ho had his scat by a church. When ho saw 
•Gerard’s master coining along he knew him for an impostor, 
so sent and warned the constables. Gerard met them 
taking his master to his trial in the town-hall, and followed 
with many others. 

At the trial the beggar was in no way abashed, but as 
diold as could be. However, there were some there who 
had seen him before, and these gave evidence against him. 
with the result that he was sent to prison. 

Gerard tried to get speech with him, but the jailer denied 
■him. Lingering near the jail, however, he heard a whistle, 
and there was his companion at a narrow window'. Gerard 
threw up to him all the money ho had, at which the man 
was very grateful, and also astonished. ‘ Had I met one 
like you at starting in this world. I had put my wit to 
better use, and then I had not Iain here,’ said he. 

So Gerard parted from him, having learnt much from his 
•company, though ho was a rogue ; for ho knew now how to 
make money by his playing anti his painting. 

As he wont along alone a few- days later, and was passing 
a grand house, out came, on prancing steeds, a gent leman in 
brave attire and two servants. The gentleman bade Gerard 
halt and take off liis coat. 

Gerard said, ‘ Bethink you, my lord, ’tis winter. How 
hi ay a poor fellow go bare and live ? ’ 

Then he told Gerard that ho had mistaken him, and 
took off his own gay coat and held it forth to Gerard. 
A servant let him know it was a penance. ‘ His lordship 
had had the ill luck to slay his cousin.’ 

Down to his shoes he changed with Gerard, and sot him 
on his own steed. * Now', good youth ! ’ said he, ‘ you are 
the count, and I, late count, your servant. Play thy part 
well, and give mo what orders you will ; I will be as humble 
as I may, and expiate my sin.’ 

This suited Gerard well, and he travelled thus in groat 
comfort for a long way.' It amused him to sec how civil 

u 2 
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the innkeepers were to him now that he was a count ! Ho 
treated his servant the count and his servants well, so 
that, when the penance was ended, the count mado him- 
keep the horse and five gold pieces, and said, ‘ I see ’tis> 
more noble to be loved than feared.’ 

At Augsburg Gerard saw his first printing press, and wo» 
much delighted with various mechanical devices made by 
the clever craftsmen of the city. Here he sold his horse 
and received a fair price for it, which much astonished him. 
He then started for Venice with a company of merchants, 
all armed and travelling together for fear of the robbers on 
the road to Italy. 

On this journey a strange adventure befell him. One 
afternoon, as they were toiling up the mountain road, 
Gerard wearied of the slow pace of the caravan and went 
on ahead. Presently he came to two roads, and took the 
larger. Here he made a mistake, for he should hnvo gone 
by the other ; so he turned back, and thinking his company 
had king passed by, pushed bravely on, but could not 
overtake them. 

Then he was anxious and ran, but no sign of them could 
he see. The moon rose bright and clear, and presently, 
a little way off the road, he saw a windmill. 

Gerard went up and knocked at the mill door, but none 
answered. So in he went and gladly, for the night was 
cold. There was a stove, and he lighted it with some of the 
hay and wood that lay outside, and went to sleep. Hut 
soon ho woke up ami found a dozen men around him, with 
wild faces and long black huir and dark sparkling eyes. 

He made excuses to them ns well ns he could in the little 
Italian he knew. They grinned. He told them ho had 
lost his party nnd was hungry, but they only grinned the 
more. He thought to lly, but saw the door was bolted. 
Then it camo to his mind, ‘ These will not let mo out; they 
are robbers. How enn I escape ? ’ 

So ho feigned drowsiness, and one of them nodded, and 
taking up a lamp, took him up n winding staircaso to tho 
very top of the mill, into a room where thero was a heap 
of straw in one corner and many empty barrels, and by tho 
wall a truckle bod. Tho man pointed to it, and went down- 
stairs heavily, taking tho light, for in this room was a groat 
window, and tho moon shone in brightly. Gerard looked 
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oat to see, and lo ! it was so high that even the mill sails at 
their highest did not come up to the window by some feet, 
but turned, very slow and stately, underneath, there being 
scarcely any wind. That hope of flight was gone. 

For precaution against surprise he thought to put the 
bed against the door, but found it damped fast with iron 
to the floor. So he flung his harp on the bed, and made 
a layer of straw at the door so that none could open it 
without his knowing. Then he laid his sword at his side 
and turned to sleep. He could hear them making merry 
and drinking below. 

How long he slept ho knew not, but suddenly he woke 
with a start. All below was silent now. And scarco was 
he awake, when suddenly the bed was gone with a loud 
clang, and there was a great hole in the floor ; ho heard his 
harp fall and break to atoms below. The bed and all had 
dropped into a well. And so would Gerard, had ho been 
lying upon it ! 

At first he was stupefied. Next horror fell upon him, and 
lie rose trembling ami looked into that fearsome gap. Then 
lie turned quite calm and made up his mind to die, sword 
in hand. He knew the men would come to kill him, now 
he had learned their secret way of murder. But the sight 
of the straw gave him an idea. Ho seized upon it, and 
twisted it eagerly to make a rope out of it as he had been 
taught to do once in Holland. While he worked, he heard 
a door open below. That was a terrible moment. Even 
•as ho twisted his rope he went to the window and looked 
■down at the great arms of the mill coming slowly up, then 
passing, then turning less slowly down, as it seemed ; and 
he thought, ‘They do not go as when there is wind ; yet, 
■slow or fast, what man ever rode on such a steed as these 
■and lived.* But it was his only chance. 

So he fastened liis rope and let himself gently down, 
fixing his eye on that huge arm of the mill, which was 
•then creeping up to him. Watching for it to come near, 
he thrust himself out a little with his foot from the wall, 
Aiul gripped with all his might the woodwork of the sail, 
And next moment was in the air upon it. Ho felt little 
motion ; the stars seemed to go round the sky, and then 
the grass came up to him nearer and nearer, and when the 
grass was quite close, he gave a leap and went flying along 
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i 1 . Ho not up breathless and immediately sank down again “ 
one lop a as injured and he could not stand upon it. Even 1 
as ho lav groan ini' he could hear the assassins running up 
tin* staiis. The mill -hook under them. They had found 
that Gerard had not fallen into t heir trap, and were running 
to kill him. 

Gerard struggled up in agony, more like some wounded 
beast than a man. He had now no fear, only an intense^ 
desire to revenge himself upon these men. leaning on his 
sword-hilt, he hobbled up to the mill door, and piled up 
a heap of hay and wood ; then he drove his dagger into 
one of the barrels of spirits standing there, and flinging it 
on, lighted the pile. The tire, fed bv the spirits, blazed up 
he threw on more and more barrels; the fire now roared! 
like a lion for its prey, and voices answered it inside from 
the top of the mill, and the feet came thundering down. 
Gerard stood ns near that awful fire ns he could, with 
uplifted sword to slay and be slain. The bolt was drawn. 
A tar-barrel caught fire. The door was opened. What 
followed ? The men did not come out, but the fire rushed 
in at them like a living death, and the first ho thought 
to fight with lay blackened on the floor. 

Gerard heard them run up again, and hack with their 
swords a little way up, at the mill’s wooden sides ; but 
they had no time to hew their way out ; the fire was at 
their heels and the smoko burst out at every loophole.. 
Gerard hobbled back, racked with pain ami fury, anti saw 
white faces up at the window far above. They saw and 
cursed him, and Gerard waved his sword and shouted 
madly, * Come down the road 1 came ; but vc must come 
one by one, and ns ye come, yo die upon this steol.’ 

One of the assassins leaped nt the sail as Gerard had 1 
done, but missed his footing and fell nt Gerard’s feet, 
a broken mass. The rest screamed liko women, and the 
fire roared up the mill like a furnace in its chimney. 

Then Gerard’s fury left him, and ho staggered away 
terror-stricken from the sight of his rovengo, and ns ho 
went, there was a loud crash ; the mill fell in upon the 
fire, a thousand sparks shot up into the air, and the ground 
was strewn with burning wood ami inon. 

By the great light Gerard saw a company coming towards 
him up the road, and hobbled down to meet them. Ero he- 
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had gone fur, he heard a swift step behind him, and turned 
to see one of his enemies, escaped somehow from that awful 
ruin. Gerard put his other foot to the ground and t unit'd 
to fly, in spite of the pain. JJut he could not get away fast 
enough, and had to wheel and face death once more. 
Their swords clashed. Gerard cut swiftly upwards, and 
the man’s hand dangled bleeding at the wrist. He stood 
and cursed Gerard, and felt for his dagger to spring in 
upon him. 

liut a great cry arose behind Gerard ; the man gnashed 
his teeth and lied cursing. Gerard turned, and saw torches 
close at hand. They began to dance up and down, as he 
thought, and next moment all was dark to him. Gerard 
had fainted. 


CHAPTER 20 


A shipwreck on the way to Homo. 

When Gerard came to himself he was seated in a litter, 
and one of the merchants of his company was tending his 
sprained leg. They had been delayed on the road, and had 
come up to the burning mill just in time to rescue him. 

In this way he travelled down into the rich plains of 
Northern Italy, a land of goodly rivers, pleasant orchards, 
and blooming gardens. 

And so they caino to Venice, at that time the most 
prosperous seaport in the world. Gerard went in his litter 
(for ho could not walk yet) to see the fumous church of 
St. Mark. Outside it, towards the market-place, is a noble 
gallery, and above it four horses, cut in brass by the 
ancient Romans ; about the church are six hundred pillars 
of marble and porphyry, adorned with all manner of 
precious stones. 

All these wonders Gerard saw, but one thing more won- 
derful far to him than them all. For one day he went to 
the quay and there among the vessels come from overseas 
he saw a Dutch boat, and painted on the stern of it the 
name of the owner. And that nume was ‘ Riohart, son -of 
Elias of Amsterdam his own brother 1 

Then Gerard wept for thought of his homo and h«r 
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kinsfolk, and wrote a letter to be sent in that ship when 
.■'lie should return back to Holland, wherein ho wrote the 
account of all these adventures, and many more. 

In Venice his leg soon healed, and Gerard took ship for 
Rome. Rut he was not fated to reach that city without 
misfortune. 

Within sight of land a terrific storm arose, and the ship 
was m sore danger of being overwhelmed by the mighty 
waves that beat upon her. All was in confusion. The 
sailors were frightened, and ran hither and thither along 
the decks; the passengers were huddled together round 
the mast, some sitting, some kneeling in prayer, somo 
lving prostrate. Prayers and vows rose from the shivering 
throng, and Gerard gazed upon the cruel sea with white 
face and trembling lips. 

Suddenly a gust of wind stronger than usual caught the 
sail and tore it from the mast ; the ship reeled helpless, 
battered by the waves. The captain gave the order to 
lling all the cargo overboard to lighten the vessel. One old 
man clung to his heavy sack when the sailors canto to tako 
it . * ’Tis my all,’ ho cried ; ' the whole fruits of my journey ! ’ 
Rut they Hung it over into the sea, and the old man would 
have jumped in after it, had it not sunk out of sight. 

Soon the sailors wore seen to be preparing to desert 
t ho sinking ship in the little boat which even then every 
ship carried. There was a rush of peoplo eager to save 
themselves, and thirty crowded into it. A few remained 
behind, of whom Gerard was one, and a tall priest another, 
and besides them a Roman woman, sitting pale and patient 
with her child close to her bosom. 

Gerard saw her, and his manhood was aroused. 

‘See! Sco ! ’ ho said, ‘they have taken the boat and 
left the poor woman and her child to perish.’ 

His heart soon set his wits working. 

* I’ll save you yet, please God ! ’ ho .cried to her, and 
ran to find a cask or plank to tloat her. There was none. 

Then his oyo fell on a wooden imago, and he seized it. 

‘ Como, woman. I’ll lash you and the child to this.’ 

Sho turned her oves on him and uttered but one word : 
4 Yourself ? ’ 

‘ I am a man,’ replied Gerard, 4 and have no child to 
take care of.’ 
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Then he lashed the image to her side, and launched her 
into the waves. 

The ship was sinking fast. A heavy hand fell on Gerard s 
shoulder, and a deep voice said, ‘ ’Tis well. Now come 
with me.’ 

It was the big priest. 

Gerard turned, ami the priest laid hold of the broken 
mast. They hoisted it up, cast it into the sea, and jumped 
after and clung to it. 

It was a terrible situation. The mast rose and plunged 
with each wave like a kicking horse, and the spray blinded 
them. But at last they drifted in to within a hundred 
yards of the shore, and the natives sent stout fishermen, 
holding hands in a long chain, into the surf, and so dragged 
them to shore. The priest shook himself, bestowed a short 
blessing on the natives, and went on to Rome, with eyes 
bent on earth, according to his rule. 

Gerard grasped every hand upon the beach. They 
brought him to an enormous tire, at which lie dried himself, 
and putting on a fisherman’s dress, went down to the 
beach. There he found that the captain had come ashore 
on a piece of the wreck, but the thirty selfish people wore 
all drowned ; their dead bodies were washed up later. 

The Roman woman came up to him with the child, 
burning with womanly gratitude. Gerard kissed the child 
more than once ; he was fond of children, but he said 
nothing. He was much moved ; and the woman did not 
speak at all, but thanked him with her eyes and glowing 
cheeks. Perhaps she was right. Gratitude is not a thing 
of words. She thanked him from her heart. 


CHAPTER 30 

After some struggles Gerard's writing brings him success. 

Next day, Gerard, a boy no more, but a mar. who had 
shed blood in self-defence and grazed death by land and 
sea, readied Rome, the eternal city. He took a cheap 
lodging on the west bank of the Tiber, Rome’s great river,, 
und every day went forth in search of work, taking speci- 
mens of his writing round to the shops. 
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Tbev received him coldly. They did not want writers 
to copy Latin manuscripts, but Greek, they told him, and 
Gerard could not write the Greek character so well as the 
Latin. Nevertheless, he did not lose courage, but borrowed 
a beautiful Greek manuscript at a high price, and went 
home and copied it. When he carried round a better Greek 
specimen than any the shop-keepers possessed, they in- 
formed him that Greek and Latin were alike unsaleable ; 
the city was thronged with works of art from all Europe 
He should have come last year. Gerard’s landlady, pleased 
with his looks and manners, used often to speak a kindly 
word to him. One day she asked him what had dashed 
his spirits, and he told her. She then let him know that 
all these traders were cunning and sly ; really Gerard wrote 
too well for them ; his writing might spoil the look of what, 
they were selling. ‘ All the world knows,’ said she. 4 that 
f->r many years our great folk have poured out money liko 
water for well written parchments. There is the Pope 
himself ; ho could keep a score such as you writing night 
and day.’ And she promised to find him work. 

Gerard sent round s|>ccimens of his writing to the houses of 
great nobles. But ho had no reply. Then he laid in playing 
cards to colour, and struck off a meal j»er day, for his money 
was being exhausted. 

But the kind landlady would not have this. She would 
feed him for nothing, she said, till his fortunes mended, and 
she would ask her acquaintances if any of them might find 
him work. 

One day she came to him and said a friend of hers had 
heard of a nobleman who was a great patron of art, and 
employed many in the copying of Greek manuscripts. She 
would take Gerard to him. So Gerard went down from his 
room to meet thus woman, Teresa, as his landlady called 
her, and she turned out to be the very Homan mother whom 
he had saved from the wreck. 

’ Ah. madam,’ said ho, 4 is it you ? The good dame told 
me not that. And the little fair-haired boy, is he well ? is 
he none the worse for liis voyage in that strange boat ? ’ 

' Ho is well,’ said the matron. 

‘ Why, what are you two talking about ? ’ said the 
landlady, staring at them both in turn, 4 and why do you. 
tremble so, Teresa ? ’ 
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' He* saved my child's life/ said Teresa, making an effort 
to be calm. 

Then the whole story came out, and Gerard was over- 
whelmed with thanks and gratitude. 

Next day Teresa came again to conduct him to the 
house of Fra Colonna, a great, churchman, related to many 
noble families. Gerard took with him a well written 
specimen of his work. 

As they were going along the streets, Gerard noticed that 
a man was stealthily following them, sometimes afar, 
sometimes close. He told Teresa. 

She coloured faintly and said, 4 It is my poor husband, 
Ix>dovico/ And she stopped and beckoned to the man. He 
came up, rather unwillingly, as it appeared to Gerard. 

‘ Lodovico/ said she, 4 know this young sir of whom 
I have so oft spoken to you. Know him and love him, for 
he it was who saved thv wife and child/ 

At this lxxlovico changed to an expression of heartfelt 
gratitude and embraced Gerard warmly. There was some- 
thing in the man’s manner that made Gerard uncomfortable, 
but ho said, ‘ Wo shall have your company, sir ? ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Ixidovico, ‘ I go not on that side Tiber.’ 

They srtid farewell, and continued their way in silence 
till they reached the house. Gerard entered with a heating 
heart. Ho knew Fra Colonna was a great judge of good 
work, and ho feared lest his own might ho poor. The room 
was strewed and heaped with objects of art, antiquity, and 
learning ; and in the midst of pictures, manuscripts, and 
carvings in wood and ivory, sat tho owner. 

He looked up and saw Gerard. * Young man,* said ho, 
’ show mo how you write.’ 

Gerard brought tho work to him in fear and trembling ; 
then stood, heart -sick, awaiting his verdict. 

Tho great man gave one look at the writing, and then 
embraced Gerard and praised him as tho best writer he hod 
ever seen ! 

From this time Gerard’s success was assured. Fra 
Colonna was charmed with his now artist, and since ho 
knew half the palaces of Koine, soon got him work from 
many princes and nobles. 

4 These people can pay you three times os much as I can,* 
he told Gerard, * and they shall too ! ’ 
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Much higher prices were current for copying then than 
authorship ever obtained for centuries under the printing 
press. In the rage for Greek manuscripts Gerard soon 
became a great favourite. The compliments he received 
from his noble patrons would have turned a vain fellow's 
head, but Gerard was working with one object only — to earn 
enough money to enable him to go back to Margaret in 
Holland. He put aside what he earned, and made no 
change in his frugal way of life, but counted the days till 
he should be rich enough to return. 

Greater honours still were in store. The Pope himself 
sent for him. He was taken up a private stair into a 
luxurious room in the Vatican, the Pope’s vast palace, 
where he found inkstands, sloping frames for writing, and 
all the instruments of art. Presently the Pope's private 
secretary appeared with a glorious old manuscript of 
Plutarch’s Lives. And soon Gerard was seated alone, 
copying it, awestruck, yet half delighted at the thought 
that his holiness the Pope would handle his work and 
read it. 

Here he came and worked every day, and once the door 
opened, and in walked the Pope himself, a venerable old 
man in a purple cap, with a beard like white silk, and a kind 
smile. 

Gerard fell on his knees, but the Po|>e bade him riso. 
‘ I came not into this corner to be in state,’ ho said. ‘ How 
goes Plutarch ? ’ 

Gerard brought his work, and kneeling on one knoo 
presented it to his holiness, who had seated himself. His 
holiness inspected it with interest. ‘ 'Tis excellently 
written,’ said he, and Gerard’s heart beat with delight. 


CH APT Eli 31 


Gerard's constancy endangers his life. Dad news 

from home. 

One afternoon, when Gerard had finished his day’s work, 
a fine servant came and demanded his attendance at 
a certain palace. He went, and was ushered into a noble 
apartment ; there was a girl seated in it, working on 
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tapestry. She rose and left the room, and said she would 
let her mistress know he had come. 

A pood hour did Gerard wait in that great, room, and 
at last he began to fret. ‘ These nobles think nothing ol 
a poor fellow's time.’ However, just as ho was making up 
his mind to slip out, the door opened, and a superb beauty 
entered the room, followed by two maids. It was the 
young princess of the great family of Caesarini. She came 
In talking rather loudly and haughtily to her dependents, 
hut at sight of Gerard lowered her voice and said, ' Are you 
the writer f 

' I am, my lady.' 

4 ’Tis weli.’ Sho then seated herself ; Gerard ami her 
maids remained standing. 

She asked him his name, ami many other questions, and 
told him she wished him to write a letter for her. However, 
she changed her mind when Gerard had taken out his 
paper and ink ; sho could not think of anything for him 
to write in the letter. Finding out that Gerard could 
paint and draw, as well as write, sho bade him paint her 
portrait. Gerard had not brought his colours with him, 
but he drew her head with pencil, and they were all 
delighted. 

4 How like ! and done in a moment ! ’ cried the maids. 

The princess sent for him every day after this, and ho 
painted portrait after portrait of her, for her beauty and 
vanity were prodigious. Thus the thriving Gerard found 
a new and fruitful soUrco of income. 

It seemed as if good fairies watchod over him. Baskets 
of choice provisions and fruits were brought to his door by 
porters who knew not who had employed them, or affected 
ignorance ; and one day came a jowol in a letter, but no 
words. 

At this point the suspicions of his landlady broke out. 
4 This is none of your patrons, silly boy ; this is some lady 
that has fallen in love with your sweet face,’ sho said. 

Gerard laughed at the idea, but ho was soon to find out 
the truth. Destitute of vanity and experience, wrapped 
up in his thoughts of Margaret and his art, Gerard had not 
seen that the beautiful princess Claclia was fascinated by 
his handsome face and gcntlo ways. But one, day; when 
ho sitting painting her portrait, she dismissed ..her 
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-maids, and asked him if he remembered the first day ho 
came to her palace. 

Twas to write a letter to a prince who would marry mo. 
Shall I tell you ? It was the sight of you, and your pretty 
ways, and your wise words, made mo hate him on the 
instant. I liked the fool well enough before ; or thought 
I liked him. Tell me how many times you have been since 
then. Ah ! you know not ; you love me not as I love you. 
Eighteen times, Gerard. And each time dearer to me. The 
day you come not ’tis night, not day, to Claelia. Alas ! I 
speak for both. Cruel boy, am I not worth a word ? Have 
you every day a princess at your feet ? Nay, speak to me, 
<3crard.’ 

Lady,’ faltered Gerard, ‘ what can I say, that were not 
better left unsaid ? Oil, evil day that ever I came here ! ’ 

Ah ! say not so. ’Twas the brightest day ever shone on 
me ; or indeed on you. I’ll make you confess as much ere 
long, ungrateful one.’ 

‘ Your highness,’ began Gerard, in a low, pleading voice ; 

I am too young ami too little wise to know how I ought 
to speak to you, so as not to seem blind nor yet ungrateful. 
But this I know ; I would be both naught and ungrateful, 
and the worst foe you ever had, did I take advantage of this 
mad fancy. Surely some evil spirit afflicts you. For it 
is unnatural that a princess adorned with every grace 
should wish to wed with one of low degree.’ 

' You fear tho daggers of my kinsmen,’ said she, half 
sadly, half contemptuously. 

‘ No more than I fear the bodkins of your women,’ said 
•Gerard haughtily. ‘ But I fear God and tho saints and 
my own conscience.’ 

‘ The truth, Gerard, the truth ! Hypocrisy looks not 
well in you. Princesses, while thoy aro young, are not 
despised for love of God, but of some other woman. Toll 
me whom you love ; and if she is worthy of you I will 
•forgive you.’ 

‘ None in Italy,’ said Gerard. 

Ah ! there is one somewhere, then. Where ? Where ? ’ 

‘ I«» Holland, my native country ; Princess, she whom 
I love is not noble. She is as I am. Nor is she so fair as 
you. Yet she is fair, and linked to my heart for ever by 
her virtues, and by all the dangers and griefs we have borne 
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together aiul for one another. Forgive me ; Imfc I would 
not wrong my Margaret for all the highest dames in Italy ' 
The slighted beauty started to her feet and stood oppositi- 
to him, as beautiful but far more terrible than ever before. 
Her eheeks were pale, and her eyes full of fury. 

‘ This to my face, unmannered wretch.’ she cried. ‘ Was 
I born to be insulted, as well as scorned, by such as you i 
Beware! We nobles brook no rivals. Think which is better : 
the love of a princess, or her hate; for after all I have 
said, it must be love or bate between us, and to the death. 
Choose now ! ’ 

Gerard looked up in awe and wonder at her wrath. Hut 
he was firm as he thought of Margaret, and replied as calmly 
as he could, * Which you will. Princess. As for me, I will 
neither love you nor hate you; but-, with your permission, 

I will leave you.’ And he rose abruptly. 

She was pale as death, and said, * Before you leave me 
so, know your fate ; outside that door are armed men who 
wait to slay you at a word from me.’ 

But you will not speak that word ? ’ 

‘ That word I will speak. Nay, more, I shall noise it 
abroad that- it was for offering love to mo that you were 
slain ; and a cunning messenger, well taught his lesson, 
shall go to Holland, and your lover shall know your death, 
and think you faithless ; now, go to your grave ; a dog’s. 
For a man you are not 1 ’ 

Gerard turned palo and was dumb. Then at the thought 
of what nwful grief Margaret- would suffer, he threw himself 
at her feet , and poured out in one torrent of cloquonco the 
story of his love and Margaret’s. How ho had been im- 
prisoned, hunted with blood-hounds, driven to exile for 
her ; how she had shed her blood for him, and now pined 
at home. How ho had walked through Europe, surrounded 
by perils, torn by savage brutes, attacked by furious men 
with sword and axe and trap, robbed, shipwrecked for her. 

The princess trembled and tried to get away from him ; 
but he held her robe, ho clung to her, ho made her hear his 
pitiful story and Margaret’s. No woman could resist such 
pleading. She began to waver and sigh, and her ficrv eves- 
filled with tears. 

‘ You conquer mo,’ she sobbed. ‘ You, or my bettor 
angel. Leave Rome ! ’ 
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‘ 1 will, I will.’ 

4 If you breathe a word of my folly, it will bo vour last.’ 

Think not so poorly of me. You are my benefactress 
once more. Is it for me to slander vou ? ’ 

4 Go ! I will send you the means. I know myself ; if 
you cross my path again, I shall kill you. Farewell ; my 
heart is broken.’ 

She touched a little silver bell. Ono of the maids came 
in. ‘Take him,’ said she, in a choked voice, ‘safe out of 
the house by the side way.’ 

He turned at the door ; she was leaning with ono hand 
on a chair, crying, with averted head. Then he thought 
only of her kindness, and ran back and kissed her robe. 
She never moved. 

Once clear of the house he darted homo, thanking heaven 
for his escape. He told his landlady that one of the nobles 
sought to kill him. She advised him to change his lodgings 
and keep quiet for a while. 

So he did ; and as he had but little to occupy him now, ho 
set himself resolutely to read through that parchment deed 
which he had always carried about with him since first ho 
came upon it at Tergou. He mastered it, and saw that it 
related to a loan of money upon certain land, which loan 
must have been paid over and over again by the rents, and 
that Ghysbrecht was keeping Peter and Margaret out of 
their own land. 

4 Fool ! not to have read this before,’ ho cried. He hired 
a horse and rode down to the nearest port. A vessel was 
to sail for Amsterdam in four days. He took a passage in 
it, and paid a small sum to secure it. 

4 The land is too full of cut-throats for mo,’ said he ; 
‘ and ’tis lovely fair weather for the sea. Our Dutch sailors 
are not shipwrecked like these bungling Italians.’ 

When ho returned homo there sat his landlady with her 
eyes sparkling. 4 You are in luck, my young master,’ said 
she. 4 All the fish run to your net this day, methinks. See 
what a servant hath brought ! this bag and this note.’ 

Gerard broke the seals, and found the bag full of silver 
crowns. The note contained but ono word, 4 Remember.’ 

4 Fear me not 1 ’ said Gerard aloud, 4 I’ll not forget that 
promise ! ’ 

What is that ? ' asked the landlady. 

I 
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* Oh, nothing. Ain I not happy, dame ? I fun going 
back to my Margaret with money in one pocket and land 
in the other. Nothing could make me happier than to bo 
there in Holland.’ 

‘ Well, that is a pity, for I thought to make you a little 
happier with a letter from Holland.’ 

4 A letter ? for me ? where ? how ? who brought it ? 
Oh, dame ! ’ 

The old woman told him that a stranger had brought it 
from a Dutch ship. Gerard took the letter, aluiost wild 
with delight. 

' Alas ! it is not from Margaret. This is not her writing. 
Whose hand is this ? surely I have seen it ? I believe it is 
my dear friend the Lady Van Evck.’ 

Gerard tore open the envelope, expecting to find in it 
jv letter from Margaret. He was sadly disappointed. Very 
■briefly the letter told him that Margaret was dead 1 


CHAPTER 32 

Corard goes through deep water*. 

Fou a long time after that dreadful shock Gerard was 
like a madman. At first ho could not believe the news ; 
it seemed too awful oven in a world of many sorrows. 
Then, when his mind camo to realizo that death spares 
none, ho gave way to utter despair. The simple women of 
the house tried their best to comfort him, but his sorrow 
was past consolation. Ho fell into a fover and lay for 
long unconscious. The deadlier symptoms succeeded one 
another rapidly. On the fifth day the doctor rotired and 
gave him up. On the sunset of that same day ho fell into 
a deop sleep. 

Some said ho would wake only to die. But an old woman 
<>f much experience in nursing the sick, declared that his 
youth might save him yet, could ho sleep twelve hours. 
On which' his old landlady cleared the room and watched 
him alone. 

Ho slopt twclvo hours. 

The good woman rejoiced ; but when ho had slopt thirty 
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hours, sho began to doubt and sent for tho old nurse, who 
inspected him closely for some time. 

‘ His breath is even, his hand moist. We must have 
sense to leave nature alone. When did sleep over harm 
tho racked brain or tho torn heart ? ’ 

Only two men were admitted to tho room, Gerard’s 
friends Fra Colonna and Fra Jerome, the huge priest who 
had helped him to escape from tho wrecked ship. 

At about the sixtieth hour of this strange sleep Gerard 
opened his eyes and stared. He drew himself up a little in 
his bed. He noticed his friend Colonna, and smiled with 
pleasure. But in the middle of smiling his face stopped 
and was convuLsed in a moment with anguish unspeakable, 
and ho uttered a loud cry and turned his face to the wall. 

His friends tried to comfort him. Fra Jerome gravely 
"told him, ‘Tho Church alone gives repose to tho heart on 
earth, and happiness to the soul hereafter. Consecrate thy 
gifts to her ! The Church is pcaco of mind.’ 

He spoke these words solemnly at tho door, and was 
gone as soon as they wore uttered. 

‘ The Church ! ’ cried Gerard, rising furiously and 
shaking his fist after the friar. ‘ Malediction on the Church ! 
But for tho Church I should not lie broken here, and she 
'lie cold, cold in Holland. O my Margaret ! O my darling ! 
my darling ! Oh ! had I been there I would have saved 
her. Idiot ! Idiot ! to leave her for a moment ! ’ 

Ho wept bitterly a long time. Then ho rose ami put on his 
clothes. Tho old landlady camo in and found him. Sho 
remonstrated ; he was not fit to go out. 

‘ What avails my lying here ? ’ said he gloopnly. 4 Can 
I find hero that which I seek ? ’ 

' Is he mad again ? ’ cried tho anxious dame. 4 What 
seek you ? ’ 

4 Oblivion ! ’ 

And with that tho miserablo creature walked out with 
feeble limbs and pale face, all drawn down as if by age. 

Now a dark cloud fell on that noble mind. He was 
a prey to despair, but also to anger that all his self-denial 
endurance, perils, virtue, had been wasted, and worse than 
wasted ; for it kept burning and stinging him that hnd he 
stayed lazily, selfishly at home ho would have saved hit* 
Margaret’s life. 
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These two poisons, raging together in his young blood, 
maddened and demoralized him. He rushed fiercely into- 
pleasure. And in those days even more than now pleasures 
were vicious. 

He plunged into all kinds of excessos to procure an 
hour's excitement and a moment's oblivion. Ho squandered 
with riotmls companions the largo sums ho had saved up 
for Margaret. Ho was soon the leader of comrades ho 
would beforo have despised. 

It is not our business to paint at full length the sconos 
of coarse vice in which this unhappy young man now 
played a part. But it is our business to impress the broad 
truth that ho was a gambler and a drunkard, and one of 
the wildest, loosest, and wickedest young men in Rome. 
They aro no lovers of truth, nor of mankind, who conceal 
the wickedness into which the good may fall, and so by 
their want of candour rob despondent sinners of hope. 

One day ho was in a boat on the Tiber with some of his 
wild companions. Turning a corner they nearly ran into 
a galley drifting slowly down the stream ; in it sat the 
Princess Claelia under a canopy, with courtiers and depen- 
dants standing behind her. Gerard blushed at hor seeing 
him in such company. And from that hour anothor phase 
of his misery began — remorso ! 

Broken hoalth — means wasted — innoccnco fled ; Mar- 
garet seemed parted from him by more than death. 

Then this miserable young man spurned his gay com- 
panions, nnd all tho world. Ho wandored alono at night by 
dark streams and eyed them sadly. There glided peace, it 
seemed to him. What else was left him ? Such dark moods 
have been broken by kind words, by loving and cheerful 
voices. But none of his old friends know whoro to find him. 
One eyo only was upon him, watching his ovory movement, 
and that eyo was tho eyo of an enemy. 

Tho Princess Claelia had recognized him on tho rivor. 
Then ho had not left Romo, ho had not fulfilled his promise ; 
pcrhnps ho had spoken of her jestingly to thoso low com- 
panions of his ! The thought stung her to fury. 

Sho sent for ono of those assassins who woro to bo^ 
lured in Rome. Tho man was shown into hor apartmont- 
whore she sat, hor face hidden with a black mask. 

‘ They have told you for what you are wanted 1 ’ 
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4 Yes, your highness.’ 

He asked the name of tho man who was to be killed. 

4 Listen,’ said she. 4 It is a young man, tall of stature, 
•with auburn hair, dark blue eyes, and an honest, face that 
would deceive a saint. Yet he is .a base traitor.’ She 
•added a description of where he dwelt. The assassin listened 
with all his cars. 4 It is enough,’ said he ; 4 stay, does he 
haunt any place where I may deal with him ? 

4 My spy reports that he has of late frequented the 
-banks of 'Tiber after dusk ; oven there slay him, and let 
my rival come and find him ; tho smooth, heartless, 
insolent traitor ! ’ 

The man lingered. 

4 Ah, I forgot; your revenge is bought. Here is more 
than half the price,’ and she pushed a bag aeross the table 
to him. * When the blow is struck, come for the rest.’ 

4 You will soon see me again, your highness.’ And he 
retired, bowing low. 

So the princess hired an assassin’s dagger against a poor, 
■forlorn wretch just meditating suicide. 


CHAPTER 33 


How death was sought at tho hands of a would- bo 

assassin. 

It happened two days after this scene that Gerard was 
wundcring through one of tho meanest streets in Rome. 
He had resolved to end his life that night. He had left a 
-note in his rooms to inform tho young men with whom he 
lodged, and had stolen down to the river at nightfall. Ho 
4ookcd round to see that no one was about, when, to his 
annoyance, he saw a single figure leaning against tho corner 
of an alloy. So ho affected to stroll carelessly away, but 
returned to tho spot ; and lo ! tho same liguro emerged 
from a side street and loitered about. 

4 Can ho be watching me ? Can he know what I am 
hero for 1 ' thought Gerard. 4 Impossible.’ 

He strode briskly off, walked along a street or two, and 
•came back. 

Tho man had vanished, llut lo 1 on Gerard’s looking 
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all round to make sure, there he was a few yards behind,, 
apparently fastening his shoo. Gerard saw ho was watched, 
and at this moment observed in the moonlight a steel 
dagger in his watcher’s hand. 

Then he knew it was an assassin. 

Strange to say, it never occurred to him that his was the 
life aimed at. He turned and walked up to the assassin. 

4 My good friend,* said ho eagerly, 4 sell mo thine arm ! 
a single stroke ! See here is all I have,’ and he forced 
his money into the man’s hand. 4 Oh, I pray thee, do- 
one good deed and rid me of my hateful life ! ’ and even 
while speaking he undid his doublet and bared his bosom. 

The man stared in his face. 

4 Why do you hesitate ? ’ shrieked Gerard ; 4 is it so- 
much trouble to lift your arm and let it fall ? Is it because 
I am poor ami can’t give you gold 1 Useless wretch, you 
can only strike a man behind ; not look one in tko face. 
Stand back and hold your tongue ! ’ And with a snarl of 
contempt ho ran from him and (lung himself into the 
water, crying 4 Margaret ’. At the heavy plunge of Gorard’a 
body in the stream, tho man seemed to recover from a 
stupor. He ran to tho bank, and with a strange cry tho 
assassin plunged in after tho self-destroyer. 


CHAPTER 34 


How Ludovico became a porter, and Gerard Brother Clement. 

In the guest chamber of a Dominican convent lay » 
singlo stranger, exhausted by violent fits of nausea whioli 
had at last subsided. A huge wood firo burned on the- 
hearth and beside it hung tho patient’s clothes. 

A gigantic friar sat by his bedside reading from the sacred 
books. • • ' i 

Tho putiont at times eyed him and seemed to listen 
at others closed his oyes and moaned. 

Tho monk kneoled down with his face touching the ground 
and prayed for him ; then rose and bade him farewoll. 

4 Day breaks,’ said he, 4 1 must prepare for morning 
prayer.’ 
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* Good Father Jerome, before you go, how came I 

hither 1 * n „ ,, .. 

* By the hand of heaven. You flung away God 3 gdt. 

Ho bestowed it on you again. Think upon it 1 ’ 

He was gone, and Gerard lay back wondering, and fell 

into a doze. . , . . . 

When he awoke again he found a new nurse seated besiaa 
him. It was a man with an eye as small and restless as 
Friar Jerome’s was calm and majestic. The man inquired 
earnestly how ho felt. 

‘ Very, very weak. Where have I seen you before, 
sir ? ’ 

* None the worse for my blow ? ’ inquired the other, 

with considerable anxiety ; ‘ I was fain to strike you, 

or both you and I should bo at the bottom of liber. 

Gerard Blared at him. ‘ What, ’twas you saved me f 

How?’ . „ 

4 Well, 6ir, I was by the banks of Tiber on — on — an 

errand, no matter what. You came to mo and begged 
hard for a dagger stroke. But ere I could oblige you. 
aye, even as you spoke to me, I know you for the gentleman 
that saved my wife and child upon the sea.’ 

‘ It is Teresa’s husband ! And an assassin ! ! ’ 

' At your service. Well, Sir Gerard, the next thing was 
that you flung yourself into Tiber, and bade me hold 
aloof/ 


4 1 remember that.’ , 

‘ Had it been any but yon, believe mo I had obeyed 
you, and not wagged a finger. Men are my foes. Thoy 
may all drown in one river for all I care. But when 
you, sinking in Tiber, cried, “Margaret ! ”, my heart cried 
“ Teresa ! ” How could I go home and look her in the face, 
if I let you die, and by the very death you saved her from ! 
So in I wont ; and luckily for us both I swim like a duck. 
You, seeing mo so near, and being bent on destruction, 
tried to grip mo and so end us both. But I swam 
round you and (receive my excuses) so buffeted you on 
the back of tho neck, that you lost sense, and I with much 
trouble, tho stream being strong, drew your body to land, 
but insensible and full of >vater. Then I took you ou ray 
back and made for my homo. “ Teresa will nurse hun 
and bo pleased with me/’ thought I. But, hard by this 
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monastery, a holy friar, the biggest, ever I saw, met us and 

asked the matter. So I told him. He looked hard at 

you. “ I know the face. ’ quoth he. “ *Tis one Gerard, a 

fair youth from Holland. Then said he, “ Ho hath friends 

among our brethren. Leave him with us. Charity is our 

work.*' Also he told me that the convent had better 

means to tend you than I had. And that was true. So 1 

just bargained to be let in to see you once a clay, and here 

von arc.’ 

♦ 

And tho miscreant cast a strange look of affection and 
interest upon Gerard. 

Gerard did not respond to it. Ho felt os if a snake were 
in the room. Ho closed his eves. 

‘ Ah, you would sleep,’ said the man eagerly. 4 I go.’ 
And he retired on tiptoe with a promise to come overv 
day. 

Gerard lay with his eyes closed ; not asleep but deeply 
pondering. 

Saved from death by an assassin ! 

Was not this tho finger of heaven ? Of that heaven he 
hail insulted, cursed, and delicti. Ho shuddered at his 
impieties. He tried to pray, ami wept. 

And even ns ho wept, there beamed on him the sweet 
and reverend faco of one he had never thought to see 
again. It was tho faco of Father Anselm, tho good monk 
who had tended his wounded leg in tho monastery of 
Juliors. 

Anselm sat down by the bedside, and putting a gentle 
hand on his head, first calmed him with a soothing word 
or two. Ho then spoko to him kindly but solemnly, and 
mndc him feel the erimo of what ho had done, and urged 
him to repentanco and gratitude to that Divine Power 
which had thwarted his desire to destroy himself. And 
soon Gerard was at Father Anselm’s knees confessing his 
every sin with sighs and groans of penitence. 

And now Gerard turned .«ith terror and aversion from 
the world, and begged passionately to remain in the convent . 
Ho wished only to become a monk and dovote himself to 
prayer and meditation and tho relief of sufforing humanity. 

One of Gerard’s self-imposed penances was to receive 
Ludovico kindly. Never was self-denial bettor bestowed. 
Finding it so sweet to save life, the miscreant next 
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^became averse to taking it ; next came remorse ; and 
-after remorse something very like penitence. And here 
Teresa helped by threatening to leave him unless he 
would consent to lead an honest life. The good fathers 
of the convent lent their aid, and Ludovico and Teresa 
were sent by sea to Leghorn where Teresa had friends, 
and the assassin settled down and became a porter. He 
found it miserably dull work at first, and said so ! 

Meanwhile the Princess Claelia had cjuickly repented of 
her revenge upon Gerard, which she thought had been 
•carried out, since her spies brought her word that Gerard 
was no more seen in the streets of Rome. She fell into 
a profound melancholy and sent for a priest to comfort 
her. To him she confessed her act. Now it happened that 
t he priest was Fra Jerome, whom we know as a stern man 
devoted only to his duty. Ho had no fear of princesses ! 
He showed her in a few grim words that her sin had been 
very great and bade her take oil all her jewels and go 
‘barefoot on a pilgrimage to a famous shrine in northern 
Italy, and to tell her crime to all holy friars she might 
meet on the way. The poor princess agreed to expiate 
her sin thus, but obtained leave to wear a mask that none 
might see her face. 

So that marvellous occurrence by Tiber’s banks left 
its mark on all the actors in it. The assassin, softened 
by saving the life ho was paid to take, turned from the 
dagger to the porter’s knot. The princess went barefoot 
on pilgrimage, weeping her crime and washing the feet of 
base-born men. And Gerard, carried from the Tiber 
into that convent a suicide, now passed for a young saint 
within its walls. 

• Loving but experienced eyes were on him. After a 
shorter probation than usual ho was made a priest, and soon 
after took the monastic vows of chastity, poverty, and 
•obedience, and became a friar of tho Order of St. Dominic. 

Dead to tho world, tho monk parted with the very name 
by which he had lived in i^, and so broke tho last link, 
-of association with earthly feelings. 

Here then Gerard ended, and Brother Clement began. 
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CHAPTER 35 

Brother Clement travels north and preaches a sermon , 

at Rotterdam. 

Tuk zeal and accomplishments of Clement, especially - 
his rare mastery of languages (for he spoko Latin, Italian,. 
French, and Dutch), soon became known to his superiors 
in the monastery, and ho was destined to travel and preach 
in England. 

But ere that, it was thought wise to train him and try 
him lest he might he tempted after earthly weaknesses. 
He was put under Fra Jerome. That stern teacher took 
him to many death-beds, and into noisome dungeons ; 
places where the darkness was appalling, and the stench 
loathsome ; and men looking like wild beasts lay coiled 
in rags and tilth and despair. It tried his body hard ; 
but the soul collected all its powers to comfort such poor 
wretches there as were not past comfort. 

Ho was taken to executions, and was sickened by tho 
sight ; but Fra Jerome bado him up and preach to tho 
{>coplo while their hearts were touched by the spectacle 
of crime’s punishment. At first his throat seemed parched, 
his heart thumped, his voice trembled. But by and by 
tho sight of tho eager upturned faces, and his own zeal, 
lired tho pale monk, and ho delivered an eloquent appeal 
to tho people to mend their ways and turn to God. 

.Fra Jerome was astonished at his power. Ho was an 
orator born, it seemed. 

Soon ho was told to go to England with Fra Jeromo. 
Clement folded his hands on his breast and bowed his 
head in calm submission. lie was to go first to Basle, 
preaching on tho way. Ho passed out of tho northern 
gate of Romo with his eyes lowered, and tho whole man. 
wrapped in pious contemplation. 

The traveller was on foot again. But all was ohanged ; 
no perilous adventures now. The very thieves and robbers 
bowed to tho ground before him, and instead of robbing 
him forced stolen monoy on him and begged his prayers. 

At a town in Tuscany the friar hud a strange and sudden 
reminder of the past. He fell in with a company of pilgrims- 
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They were' in an immense barn belonging to tho inn. 
Clement, dusty and wearied, and no lover of idle gossip, 
sat in a corner studying his book. 

Presently a servant brought a bucket half full of water, 
and put it down at his feet. A maid followed with two 
towels. And then a woman came forward, kneeled down 
without a word at the bucket -side, and motioned to him 
to put his feet in the water. It was some lady of rank 
doing penance. She wore a mask. Moreover, she handled' 
the friar’s feet more delicately than those do who are 
born to such oftiees. 

These penances were not. uncommon ; and Clement 
received the services of this unknown ns a matter of course. 
But presently she sighed deeply, and with head bent low 
over her menial task, she seemed so bowed with penitence 
that he pitied her, and said calmly but. gently, ‘ Can I do 
aught for your soul’s welfare, daughter i ’ 

She shook her head with a faint sob. 4 Naught, holy 
father, naught : only to hear the sin of her who is most 
unworthy to touch thy holy feet. ’Tis part of my penance 
to tell sinless men how vile I am.* 

‘ Speak, my daughter.’ 

* Father,’ said the lady, bending lower and lower, ‘ these 
hands of mine look white, but they are stained with blood, 
— the blood of the man I loved.* 

Gerard kept very still and she told all her pitiful story. 
It was the Princess Claclia ! 

When she had finished. Clement told her that he too had 
been a great sinner. ‘ But, daughter, the Church sends 
you comfort.’ 

‘ Comfort to me ? ah, never ! unless it can raise my 
victim from the dead ! ’ 

Then Clement told her how Gerard had not been killod 
by the assassin but saved from death by him, and had 
become a friar. 

She raised her head slowly and peered at him through 
her mask. 

The next moment she uttered a fuint shriek, and lay 
with her brow upon his bare feet. 

Then Clement raised her up and said, ‘ My daughter, take 
comfort. Torment thyself no more about this Gerard who 
is not. As for me, I am brother Clement, whom Heaven 
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hath sent to thee this day to comfort thee, and help thee 
save thy soul. Thou hast confessed to mo thy sin. I 
claim, then, thv obedience.’ 

• Oh, yes,’ sobbed the penitent. 

‘ I>eave this pilgrimage, and instantly return to Rome. 
(Jail to mind thy sin and God’s goodness ; and so Ik? 
humble and gentle to the faults of those around thee. The 
world courts the rich, but seek thou the poor ; not beggars, 
those for the most are neither honest nor truly poor. Rut 
ratber find out those who seek thee not, yet need thee sorely. 
And I do entreat and command thee to marry one that 
feareth God. Wedding a worthy husband, thou mayest 
live a pious princess, and die a saint.’ 

And so they parted. The monk erect, his eyes turned 
heavenwards, and glowing with the sacred fire of /.cal ; 
the princess slowly retiring and turning more than onco 
to cast a lingering glanco of awe and tender regret on that 
inspired figure. She went homo subdued and purified. 
Clement, in duo course, reached Basle and entered on the 
duty of teaching at the university, and preaching in the 
town and neighbourhood. 

Hero ho had been more than a year, growing in know- 
ledge and holiness, when Jerome came one day to take him 
on to England with him. 

The two friars went down the Rhine, preaching on the 
way, somotimes drifting a few miles on the stream, but 
in general walking by tho banks. They reached the town 
of Dussoldorf and Clement saw' tho littloquay where ho and 
Denys had taken boat up tho Rhine. Nothing had changed 
but lie who walked through the town now barefoot, his 
eyes meekly bent on the ground. 

Hero the two friars parted company to go by different 
ways to Rotterdam and there meet and take ship to 
England. 

When Clement reached the port ho looked for Jerome 
but saw him not. Ho met some monks of his own order 
. and they gave him a note. Jerome had gone on without 
him. He wrote that Clcmont might follow if he pleased, 
but ho would do much better to stay behind and preach 
to his own country folk. The letter ended with these 
• words : 

* Know thou that on the way I met one. who asked 
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for thee under the name thou didst bear in the world. 
Bo on thy guard ! Let not the world catch thee again 
by any silken net. And remember. Solitude, Fasting, 
and Prayer are the sword, spear, and shield against evil. 


Farewell ! ’ 

Clement was surprised at this cold letter, but Jerome 
was ever stern. He promised the good monks to sleep 
at the convent, and to preach wherever they should 
appoint. Then he withdrew, for ho was hurt by the 
desertion of Jerome. ‘ Why,’ said he to himself, worldly 
hearts are no colder nor less trusty than this. The only 
one that ever really loved me lies in a grave hard by. I 
will go to Scvcnbergen and pray over her gravo.’ 

Three hours later ho passed Peter’s cottage. A troop 
of noisy children were playing about the door, and the 
house had been repaired. He turned away and went to 
the churchyard. He sought among the tombstones for 

Margaret’s. . Ho could not find it. _ 

Coming out ho saw a very old man looking over the little 
churchyard gate. Ho went towards him and asked him 
how long ho had lived in the place. 4 

* Four score and twelve years,’ answered he. * And 
I come here every day of late, holy father, to sco where 


I soon must lie.’ 

4 My son, can you tell me where Margaret lies ? ’ 

* Margaret ? There bo many Margarets hero.’ 

‘ Margaret Brandt. She was daughter to a learned 

physician.’ . 

‘ As if I didn’t know that,’ said the old man peevishly. 

* But she does not lie here. They left this place a long 
while ago. Gone in a moment and the house empty. 
What, is she dead ? Margaret and Peter dead ? Now only 
think of it. Like enough ; like enough. Those great 
towns do terribly disagree with country folk.’ 

‘ What great towns, my son ? 

4 Well, ’twas Rotterdam they went to from hero, so I 
heard.’ And the old man went on to talk, but Clement’s 
heart was too sorrowful for him to listen. 4 God bless the©. 


my son,’ sAid ho ; 4 farewell I ’ and hurried away. 

Ho reached the convent at sunset, and watched and 
prayed in the chapel till it was long past midnight, and his> 
soul had recovered its cold calm. 
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The next Sunday he was to preach in the great church 
of Rotterdam in the afternoon. As Clement mounted the 
pulpit to preach to the people, his eye fell on the great 
aisle crammed with his country folk ; a thousand snowy- 
white caps, broidercd with gold. Many a hundred miles 
he had travelled, hut ho had seen nothing liko thorn except 
snow. His heart went out to those people ; ho spoke 
gently and earnestly of Gods lovo for man, and the people 
listened, charmed with his eloquenco. 

He tinned about that all might hear him well whorever 
they were sitting. And there in a stream of sunshine from 
(lie window was the radiant face of Margaret lirandt 1 He 
gazed at it without emotion. It just benumbed him. 

But soon tho words died in his throat, and ho trembled 
as he stared at tho face. There with her golden hair bathed 
in sunbeams, and glittering liko a saint s, stood Ins dead 

love. . . »• i 

She was leaning very lightly against a white column. 

She was listening with tender, downcast eyes. There was 
no change in her. This was the same Margaret ho had left; 
only a shade older and more lovely. Ho stared at her 
with bloodless cheeks. 

Tho people died out of his sight. Ho heard, as m a 
dream, a rustling and rising all over tho church ; but 
could not tuko his eyes oil that face, all life and bloom 

and beauty. . 

He gazed, thinking she must vanish but she remained. 

All in a moment she was looking at him, full. At this ho 
was beside himself, and his lips parted to shriek out her 
. name, when she turned her hoad swiftly, and soon after 
vanished. 

Ho made a mighty effort and muttered something 
nobody could understand ; then feebly resumed his dis- 
course. Ho stammered and babbled on awhile, till by 
degrees forcing himself, now she was out of sight,, to 
look on it as a vision from another world, ho rose into 
a state of unnatural exciteinont, and concluded in a stylo 
of eloquenco that amazed his simple hearers. Tho 6ermon 
ended, ho sat down, terribly shaken. But pitoscntly an 
idea very characteristic of the time took possession of him. 
Ho had sought her grave at Sovonborgen in vain. She had 
now been permitted to appear to him, and show him that 
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-she was buried here ; probably close to the pillar where 
her spirit had appeared to him. 

This idea soon settled on his mind with all tho certainty 
of a fact. He felt ho had only to speak to the sexton, whom 
he could see digping a grave outside, to learn the spot 
where she was laid. 


CHAPTER 3G 

Clement speaks with an old acquaintance, and hears 

of foul play. 

The church was now quite empty. Clement came down 
■from the pulpit, and went out into the graveyard to the 
sexton. He knew him in a moment. It was Jorian who 
had once saved him when the men came to capture him in 
Peter’s house. But Jorian did not recognize that Gerard 
in this holy friar. The loss of his beard had wonderfully 
.altered tho outline of his face. This had changed him even 
more than his tonsure, 1 his short hair sprinkled with 
premature grey, and his checks thinned and paled by fasts 
and vigils. 

’ My son,’ said friar Clement softly, 4 if you keep any 
memory of those whom you lay in the earth, i pray you tell 
me whether any is buried inside the church, near one of 
•the pillurs ? * 

* Nay, father,’ said Jorian, * here in tho churchyard lie 
; buried all that buried be. Why i 

4 No matter. Tell me then where lieth Margaret Brandt .’ 

* Margaret Brandt ? ’ And Jorian stared stupidly at the 
speaker. 

4 She died about three years ago, and was buried here. 
Her father, Peter, was a learned physician ; she came hither 
from Scvenbergen — to die.’ 

Jorian stood up in the grave that he was digging and 
■stared. 

Then ho said : 4 I have it ; *tis Peter Brandt’s grave you 
would fain see, not Margaret’s. He does lie here. I’ll 
-/shpw you the tomb.’ 

And ho luid down his spade, and put on his coat to go 
1 A shaven spot on the crown of tho head. 
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with the friar, talking the while ; ‘ They used to call burn 
a magician out at Sevenbergen. And they do say he gave 
them a show of his skill at dying ; he said he saw Margaret s 
CJerard coming down the Rhine, but strangely allured. 
But nothing came of it. Margaret is still waiting for her 
lad ; and Peter lies as quiet as his neighbours, as you 

eh lH a low whisper Clement asked him : ‘ How long sinco- 

Pctcr Brandt died ? ’ 

4 About two months. Why ? ’ 

4 And his daughter buried him ? ’ 

4 Nay, I buried him. but she paid the fee. 

‘ Then you think Murgaret is — is olive ? ’ 

4 Think*? why I should be dead else ! ’ said Jorian, and 
proceeded, ‘She saved my life six weeks ago. Now, had 
she been dead, she couldn’t have kept me alive do you see ? 

1 was very ill and doctors did me no good. In comes 
this lady Margaret and cures mo in a minute. And with 
what » ' Whv, with a common herb out of my own garden. 

A herb, said* I ? Nay, a weed ; it was a weed till it cured 
mo • but now whene’er I pass a bunch of it I take oft my 
cap and say “ My service to you ”. Why, father, you look 
wondrous pale. Why, what is the matter ? t 

4 The surprise — the joy — the wonder — tlio fear, gaspedi 

Clement. . . 

4 Why what is it to you ? Are you kin to Margaret 

Brandt ? , „ „ 

4 Nay ; but I knew or.o that loved her well, so well 

that her* death nigh killed him, body and soul. And yet 
you say she lives. And I believe you.’ 

Jorian stared, and after a considerable silence, said 
very gravely, 4 Father, you have asked me many questions, 
and I have answered them truly ; now answer mo but two. 
Did you in very truth know one who loved this poor girl ? 

Clemont was on tlio point of revealing himself, but ho 
remembered Jerome’s letter, and shrank from being called 
by the name ho had borne in the world. 

‘ 1 knew him in Italy,’ said ho. _ 

* If you know him you can tell mo his name,’ said Jorian,. 

cautiously. _ t 

‘ His name was Gerard, son of Elias.’ 
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* Oh, but this is strange. Stay, what made you say 

Margaret Brandt was dead ? ’ 

1 I was with Gerard when a letter came from the Lady 
Van Eyck. The letter told him she he loved was dead and 
buried. Let me sit down for my strength fails mo. Foul 
play ! Foul play ! * 

4 Father,’ said Jorian, ‘ I thank Heaven for sending you 
to me. Aye, sit ye down ; ye do look like a ghost ; ye fast 
overmuch to be strong. My mind misgives me ; 1 think 
I hold the clue to this riddle, and if I do, there be two 
knaves in this town whose heads I would fain batter to 
pieces 1 Foul play ? You never said a truer word in your 
life ; and if you know where Gerard is now, lose no time, 
but 'show him the trap they have laid for him.’ Jorian, 
then, after some of those useless preliminaries men of his 
class always deal in, came to the point of his storj . He 
had been employed by the burgomaster of Tergou to repair 
the floor of an upper room in his house, and when it was 
almost done, coming suddenly to fetch away his tools, 
his curiosity had been excited by some loud words below, 
and ho had lain down on his stomach, and heard the 
burgomaster talking about a letter, which Cornells and 
Sybrandt were minded to put in the place of one that the 
Lady Van Eyck was sending to Gerard. And it seems 
their will was good, but their courage was small ; so to give 
them courago, the old man showed them a drawer full of 
silver, and if they did the trick they should each put 
a hand in it and have all the silver they could hold. I he 
next day Jorian went to his hiding-place again. Well, 
father, the burgomaster brought them into tho same 
room. He had a letter in his hand ; I am no scholar, but 
I have got as many eyes in my head as the Pope hath, and 
I saw the drawer opened, and those two knaves put in 
each a hand and draw it out full. And how they tried to 
hold more and more and more of that stuff 1 So you see 
luck was on the wrong side as usual ; they had done the 
trick ; but how they did it, that will never bo known 1 
think.* ' 

It was clear now ; Comelis and Sybrandt had intercepted 
a letter of Margaret’s written by Lady Van Eyck and 
substituted another in which they wrote that Margaret 
was dead ; they did not want Gerard to return and share 
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their father’s money when he should die ; the burgo- 
master helped them for fear that, if Gerard returned with 
the deed he had taken away, his stolen lands would have 
to be returned and his roguery made known to tho world. 

Jorian continued, ‘There, father, that is off my mind ; 
often 1 longed to tell it to some one, but I durst not to 
the women, or Margaret would not have had a friend left 
in tho world ; for those two black-hearted villains are 
the favourites. ’Tis always so. Have not tho old folk 
just taken a fine new shop for them in this very town, in 
tho Hoog Street l There may you sec their sign, a gilt 
sheep. And there the whole family feast this day ; oh, 
tis a fine world. What, not a word, holy father ? You 
sit there like a stone and have not even a curso to bestow 
■on them, the stony-hearted miscreants. What, was it 
not enough that the poor lad was all alone in a strange 
land ; must his own flesh and blood go and lie aw'ay tho 
one blessing his enemies had left him ? And then think of 
her pining and pining all these years and sitting at the 
window looking down tho street for Gerard ! And so 
constant, so tender and truo ; my wife says sho is sure no 
woman over loved a man truer than Margaret loves tho 
lud those villains have parted from her ; and tho day 
novor passes but she w f eeps salt tears for him. And when 
l think that, but for those two greedy lying knaves, von 
good lad, whose life I saved, might bo bv her sido this day, 
and they two the happiest pair in all Holland ; oh, then 
I thirst for their blood, the sneaking, lying, cowardly, 
heartless — how now ? ’ 

Tho monk started wildly up, livid with fury and despair, 
and rushed headlong from tho place with both hands 
clenched and raised on high. So terrible was this dumb 
burst of fury that Jorian’s anger died out at sight of it, 
and ho stood looking dismayed after tho human tempest, 
ho had roused. While thus absorbed ho felt his arm 
grasped by a small tremulous hand. 

It was Margaret Brandt. , 

Ho started ; her coming there just then seemed so strange. 

Margaret had gone to tho church that afternoon to 
hear tho pleaching of tho friar who, men said, was so elo- 
quent. In tho midst of the sermon she had recognized 
him ; it was Gerard. At that moment he had seemed 
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to recognize her, and his words failed ; people round her 
looked upon her strangely and roso in their places ; she 
slipped behind a pillar, anil after a pause the friar had gone 
on with his sermon. She had walked outside the church to 
wait for him. 

And now she saw him striding off furiously in the distance. 
Jorian told her of their conversation, and said that he was 
gone, most likely, to the Hoog Street. 

1 Oh, Jorian, what have you done ? ’ cried Margaret. 
‘ Quick, quick ! help mo thither, for the power is all gone 
-out of my body. You know him not as 1 do. Oh. if you 
had seen the blow ho gave Ohysbrecht., and heard the fear- 
ful crash ! Come, save him from worse mischief now. 

Jorian was astonished. ‘ I talk of this friar and you 
answer mo of Gerard.’ 

Man, see you not, Vii s is Gerard ! ’ 

Now Jorian understood. They hurried on ; none could 
toll what that furious friar, once Gerard, might do to Cornelis 
and Sybrandt. 

They were now within twenty yards of the shop when 
•they heard a roar inside, as of some wild animal, and the 
friar burst out, white and raging, and went tearing down 
the street. 

Margaret screamed, and sunk fainting on Jorian s arm. 

Jorian shouted after him, ‘ Stay, madman, know thy 
friends.’ 

But he was deaf and wont headlong, shaking his clenched 
fists high in the air. 

* Help mo in, good Jorian,’ moaned Margaret, turning 
suddenly calm. 4 I>et me know the worst, and dio.’ 

He supported her into the house. 

It seemed unnaturally still ; not a sound could be heard. 


, CHAPTER 37 

The Friar deal* with his brothers, and attends to tho 

Burgomaster's conscience. 

It was supper-time. Eli’s family were collected round 
the table for tho feast in honour of tho now shop for 
Cornelia and Sybrandt ', Margaret only was missing: 
To Catherine’s surprise, Eli said ho would wait a bit for 

K 2 
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her. But the smoking dishes smelt so savoury that ho- 
gave way. 4 She will come if we begin,’ said he, 4 they 
always do. Come, sit down. There, 1 hear a quick step ; 
’tis Margaret ; begin.’ 

Then burst into the room, not the expected Margaret, 
but a Dominican friar, livid with rage. He was at the table 
in a moment, in front of Cornells and Sybrandt, threw 
his tall body over the narrow table, and with two hands 
hovering above their shrinking heads, like eagles over a 
prey, he cursed them by name, soul and body, in this world 
and the next. It was an ago eloquent in curses ; and this 
curse was so full, so minute, so blighting, and tremendous, 
that I am afraid to put it into words. 

Then turning from the cowering, shuddering pair, who 
had almost hid themselves beneath the table, he tore a 
letter out of his bosom, and Hung it down beforo his 
father. 

4 Read that, thou hard old man, that didst imprison thy 
son, read and sec what monsters thou hast brought into- 
the world. The memory of my wrongs and hors dwell 
with you all for over ! I will meet you again at the judge- 
ment day ; on earth yo will never see mo more.’ 

And in a moment, as ho had come, so ho was gone, 
leaving them stiff and cold and white as statues round the 
smoking feast. 

And this was the sight that met Margaret’s eyos and 
Jorian’s — palo figures of men and women petrified around 
the untasted food. 

Margaret glanced round, and gasped out, 4 Oh, joy ! 
all hero ; no blood hath been shed. Oh you cruel, cruel 
men ! I thank God ho hath not slain you.’ 

At sight of her, Catherine gavo a scream ; then turned 
her head away. But Eli, who had just cast his eye over 
the falso letter, and begun to understand it all, seeing the 
other victim como in at that very moment with hor WTongs 
reflected in her sweet, pale face, started to his feot in 
a transport of rago, ana shouted, ‘Stand clear, and let 
me got at the traitors And in a moment he whipped out 
his sword, and fell upon them. 

* Fly 1 ’ screamed Margaret. * Fly 1 * 

They slipped howling under the table, and crawled out 
the othor aide. But, ore they could get to tho door, the 
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•furious old man ran round and intercepted them. Catherine 
only screamed and wrung her hands, and blood would 
•certainly have flowed, but Margaret and Jorian seized the 
liery Eli’s arms, and held them with all their might, whilst 
the pair got clear of the house; then they let him go; 
and he went vainly raging after them out into the street. 

They were a furlong otT, running like hares. He hacked 
down the board on which their names were written, and 
brought it indoors, and flung it into the fireplace. 

Thus ended the feast in the house of Comelis and 
Sybrandt ! The supper that had been cursed was thrown 
away uneaten, and heavy sadness reigned in the house 
that night. 

And what of Clement ? 

What that sensitive inind and tender conscience, that, 
loving heart and religious soul went through even in a 
few hours, under a situation so sudden nnd tremendous, 
is perhaps beyond the power of words to paint. 

Fancy yourself the man ; and then put yourself in his 
place. Were I to write a volume on it, we should have to 
come to that at last. 

After spending the night with a hermit near Rotterdam 
who was dying, in giving and receiving holy consolations, 
ho set out for Tcrgou. Ho went there to confront his old 
enemy the burgomaster, and by incans of that parchment 
•to make him give back to Margaret her lands and rents. 
Heated and dusty ho stopped at the fountain, and there 
diegan to eat his black bread and drink of the water. Rut 
in the middle of his frugal meal a female servant came run- 
ning up and begged him to come and see her dying master 
who wished to confess his sins to a priest. Ho followed her 
without a word. She took him to the burgomaster’s house. 
He followed her into the house and up the stairs. And 
there in bed, propped up by pillows, lay his deadly enemy, 
looking already like a corpse. 

Clement eyed him for a moment from the door, and 
thought of all — the tower, the wood, the letter. Then ho 
said in a low voice, 1 Peace be with you ! ’ 

The rich man welcomed him as eagerly as his weak 
state permitted. Ho recognized him not. Ho began to 
confess his sins. But ho said not a word of the stolon land 
.and rents. 
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' Host thou forgotten Floris Brandt ? ’ said Clement,, 
stonily. 

The rich man reared himself in bed in a pitiable state of 
terror. 

‘ How knew you that ? ’ said he. 

‘ The Church knows many things,’ said Clement, coldly, 

* and by many ways that are dark to you. Miserable 
impenitent, you called her to your side hoping to deceive 
her.’ 

Then ho so wrought upon the old man with his words, 
without rovealing himself or producing the parchment, 
that, ere ho left, Ghysbrccht promised to make full amends 
for all his wrongdoing. 

Clement went, out of the house, and now — as he was quito 
sure Margaret had her own and was a rich woman — ho 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER 38 


The Holy Hermit becomes priest of Gouda. 

Margaret now went to live at the shop that was to have- 
belonged to Comolis and Sybrandt. Eli had given it to- 
iler. 

Giles camo in to see them and heard the story of 
Gerard’s home-coming. Giles had bocomo a groat man now. 
Ho had been sont for to tho court to amuse the princo 
with his curious body and gymnastic feats. Tho princess 
looked upon him ns a kind of pot much like a monkey, 
and Giles was allowed to say and do what, ho would. 

Ho was delighted at tho return of his brother. * I’ll' 
show him,’ said ho, ‘ what it is to have a brother at oourt 
with a heart to servo a friend, and a head to point tho 
way.’ 

They wero sitting sad, after his departure, when a- 
shuffling of feet was heard at tho door, and a colourlofis, 
feeble old man was assisted into the room. It was Ghys- 
brecht. , 

Two boxes were brought in. He undid them with) 
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unsteady fingers and brought out. of one the title-deeds 
of a property at Tergou. ‘ This land and these houses 
belonged to Eloris Brandt, and do belong to you of right, 
his granddaughter,’ ho said to Margaret. 4 These I did take 
for a debt long since defrayed. These I now restore to 
their rightful owner with penitent tears. In this other 
box are three hundred and forty golden angels, being 
the rent and fines I have received from that land more 
than Floris Brandt’s debt to me. I have kept account, 
meaning to be just some day ; but avarice withheld me. 
Pray, good people, against temptation ; I was not born 

dishonest, yet you see.’ , . . 

* Well, to bo sure,’ cried Catherine. And you the 
burgomaster. You have whipped good store of thieves, 
too, in your day. You arc a rich woman, Margaret. Have 

vou not a word to say ? _ . 

‘ Bid him keep land and gold and give me back my Gerard 

that he stole from me with his treason,’ said Margaret. 

• Alas ! ’ said Ghysbrccht ; ‘ would I could. \\ hut I can, 

I have done.’ 

Ho called his men, and was lifted into the litter, saying 
ho felt happier for giving back the land he had clung to 

so long. . r% , 

Day by day went on, and still no news came of Gerard. 
Giles came to them in a great state of excitement. I ho 
vicar of Gouda was dead, and he had begged tlio vacant 
post for Gerard. The princess had gladly given it, for slio 
remembered Gerard when ho had come as a handsome 
youth to the duke’s competition on that afternoon when 
ho first loved Margaret. The trouble now was to find 
Gerard. 

In her perplexity Margaret went to the burgomaster. 
He sent for his servants and dictated letters to the 
burgomasters in all the towns of Holland. His clerk and 
Margaret wrote them, and ho signet! them. ‘ There, sau j 
he, the matter shall be dispatched throughout Holland 
by trusty couriers; and as far as Basle in Switzerland. 
Fear not, wo will soon have the vicar of Gouda in his 
village.’ - 

But the days went on, and still no sign of Gerard. 
Margaret and a friend went to consult the hermit wh»> 
lived near Rotterdam. The old hermit had died wo 
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saw how Clement went to him — but another had since 

occupied his cave. . , . 

This cave was partly natural, partly artificial , in a 
bank of rock overgrown by brambles. There was a rough 
stone door on hinges, and a little window high up, ami 
two openings, through one of which the people announced 
their gifts to the hermit, and put questions of all sorts to 

him. , TT 

On the faco of the rock this line was cut — Happy is 

he who lives in God and hath tied out of the world . 

Her friend whispered to Margaret, ' ’Tis a far holier 
hermit than the last ; ho used to come to tho town now 
and then, but this ono never shows his face to mortal 
man.’ 

‘ And that is holiness ! ’ said Margaret, and would go 
no further. No man was holy to her that did not help his 
fellow creatures. 

But Margaret’s friend went and asked about Gerard, 
telling tho hermit his story. She waited long for an answer, 
and presently came a voice, ‘ Pray for the soul of Gerard, 
tho son of Eli.’ 

‘ Lot us go homo,’ said Margaret faintly when her friend 
told her. 

Wonderful stories were related of tho hermit. The birds 
camo to him to bo fed. Ho only came out of his cave by 
night, and went among tho wolves unharmed. Gradually 
a suspicion arose in Margarot’s mind. She took to going 
and sitting hidden in the bushes near the cave. 

Ono day slio saw the hermit’s hands as he stretched 
them out through tho opening to feed tho birds. Thoy were 
tho hands of her lost Gerard 1 

Yes, the hermit of Gouda was tho vicar of Gouda, and 
knew it not, so absolute was his seclusion. 

After his burst of fury Cloment had seen clearly. ‘ I love 
Margaret better than tho Church,’ he said to himself 
despairingly. Ho resolved to conquer this love. The 
priest must not marry. If ho saw Margaret, he would wish 
to go back to his married life, to cease to be a priest ; ho 
would bo false to tho vows ho had sworn. Therefore he 
planned to retire into solitudo, to fast and practise all 
kinds of austeritios. 

Yet he had no peace. He tried to crush his heart, to 
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tame hie body. He tore himself with thorns ; he fasted 
for days together ; he plunged up to the neck in icy water. 

‘ They wandered in the desert and perished by serpents,’ 
said an ancient writer of the Church, of hermits that went 
into solitude, ‘ and were seen no more.’ And another, 
at a more recent epoch, wrote, 4 They turned to gloomy 
madness.’ These two statements, were they not one 
For the ancient fathers never spoke with regret of the 
death of the body. No, the hermits so lost were perished 
souls, and the serpents were diabolical thoughts, the 
natural brood of solitude. 

Poor Clement felt the truth of it all. Ho had fled from t he 
world but was none the nearer to the peace of God. One 
night he crept back to his cave worn out with wandering 
■in the wood. 

Ho paused at the door ; it was closed. 

4 Why, I left it open,’ said ho ; ‘ There is no wind. Whut 
■means it ? ’ 

Ho entered rapidly. 

There was Margaret Brandt ! 

At first ho thought sho was an evil spirit. So long 
had he fought with phantoms of the imagination in his 
solitude. 

They were both choked with emotion, and could not speak 
for a while. 

4 Gerard, I am como to take thoe to thy pretty vicarage ; 
■thou art vicar of Gouda, thanks to Heaven and thy good 
brother Giles ; and mother and I have mado it so neat for 
-theo, Gerard.’ 

4 What, desert my cell, and go into the world again ? 
Is it for that thou hast come to mo ? ’ said he, sadly and 
reproachfully. 

'Then Margaret reasoned with him patiently and elo- 
quently, as a woman can. She told him of the people 
of Gouda, how they needed a priest to care for them, of 
the sin and the suffering to bo fought, the lives to bo 
mado happy, tho hearts to bo turned to God. What good 
was he doing in that cavo for any man ? What good was 
ho getting himself ? Were his thoughts purer, higher, 
holier ? Was he at peace ? 

Clement sighed. 

As for his vows, would she tempt him to break them ? 
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•Ah, Gerard,’ said she, ‘ how shallow are the wise, and! 

how little able are you to read mo. Were *£1^1 should 
limn bio mo ro in mine own eyes and yours, either l snouiu 

spThi voir face Gerard, or I should snatch the first weapon 

at hand and strike you dead. ex _ 

And Margaret’s eyes flashed fire, and her “° l { 'iS, 
paneled with her emotion ; no one who saw her coukl 

d °.I bt h"5 r not C thoIonse ,o see that,' said Clement, quietly. 

'’Margaret eyed' him in silence and soon recovered her 

““Knot you and me dispute,’ said she, gently ; ‘ speak 

of other things. Ask mo of your folk. 

And she told him of his father and mother and how 
they waited for him at Gouda. Little Kate had died, soro 
grieving that she saw not Gerard. And ho was near by, al 

^'This" broke down Clement ; ho wept and went with her 
to the priest’s house, or manse, at Gouda, very slowly, fo 

ho was weak with much fasting. , „„„ 

And there Clement mot his mother. She uttered a cry 

such as only a mother can ‘ Ah l my darhiig my darling . 

And clung sobbing round his neck. And after a little w hilo 
Margaret camo in, with wet oyes and cheeks, and a ho y 
calm of affection settled by degrees on these sore troubled 
ones. And thoy sat, the three together, hand in hand 
murmuring sweet and loving words ; and ho who sat in 
the middle drank right and left their true affection ^ and 
their hmnblo but gonuino wisdom. Ho was forced by them 
to cat a good meal, and at daybreak to go to a snov^ 
bed, and by and by awoke, as from a hideous dream, friar 
and hermit no more, Clement no more, but Gorard priest 
of Gouda. 
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CHAPTER 39 

Peaceful days at Gouda for the old lovers. 

Margaret went back to Rotterdam and went not often 
to the manse 1 at Gouda at first. She remembered Gerard's 
words when ho was yet a hermit. 

Sybrandt had fallen off a roof in a bout of drunkenness 
and was now a cripple. Gerard, all forgiveness, sent for 
him, and he lived in thomansotill he died. Gerard himself, 
loving the people of his parish, and beloved by them, was 
occupied from mom till night in good works, and recovered 
the natural cheerfulness of his disposition. Ho was the 
greatest peacemaker that ever was born. He reconciled 
more enemies in ten years than his predecessors had 
done in three hundred ; one of his ways was to make the 
<piarrellers laugh at the cause of quarrel. Ho was a wonder- 
ful tamer of animals, squirrels, hares, and deer. So, half 
in jest, a man who had a mule with whom he could do 
nothing gave it to Gerard, and said, ‘ Tamo this vagabond 
if you can.’ In about six months Gerard had not only 
tamed Jack, as ho called the mule, but won his affections 
to such a degree, that Jack would come running to his 
whistle like a dog. One day two farmers had a dispute 
as to whoso hay was the best. Failing to convince each 
other, they said, * We’ll ask the priest.’ 

4 How lucky you thought of mo 1 ’ said Gerard. 4 Why, 
I have one staying with me who is the best judge of hay 
in Holland. Bring me a doublo handful apiece.’ 

So when they came, he had them into his room, and put 
each bundle on a chair. Then ho whistled, and in walked 
Jack. 

The farmers were astonished. 

4 Jack,’ said the parson, 4 just toll us which is the best 
hay of these two.’ 

Jack sniffed them both, and made his choice directly ; 
proving his sincerity by eating every morsel. The farmers 
slapped their thighs, and scratched their heads. 4 To think 
of us not thinking of that,’ they cried, and each sent Jack 
a big bundle of hay. 

1 The house of a priest, a vicarage. 
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Gerard now saw that Margaret was unhappy. Neither 
wife nor widow, she had little ;o 

f V M he" ‘^.^"niac^ 

vonclcr'cave and never seen Gouda manse nor pious peace 
\V, ! !i you profit in turn by what little wisdom I have to 

soften the lot, of her to whom I owe all . 

Margaret assented warmly ; and a happj thing 
for the little district assigned to her ; it was as if * } f 

had descended on them. Her fingom wore never tired c 
knitting! or working for them, her heart of sympathizing 
with them And she regained her peace of mind. 

Then Gerard set to work to build almshouses for decayed 

t rue men To their old age. close to the 

keep and feed them, as well as lodge them. His monoj 
being gone, he begged for bricks and turned builder, and 

’'CcnThn^tw^'finished. ,ho nation n. -ho shonM 
bo put in it. An old friend arrived to settle the Question. 

As Gerard was passing an inn in Rotterdam one day , be 
hoard a well-known voice. Ho looked up, and thoro *• 
Denys ; but sadly changed. His beard was atoined «jth 
grey, and his clothes worn and ragged ; instead of ^os. 
bow lie carried a staff. He had been to the wars of Ed « aid 
tho Fourth in England and was giving an account, to the 

“SEX glittering with n^tion nn,, 

fun. ‘ And now/ said Denys, 1 after all these feats, here am 
1 lamed for life ; by what ? by tho kick of a horse, and this 
night I know not where I shall lay my tired bones. 1 hud 
. a comrade once in these parts, that would not have lot me 
lio far from him. But ho turned priest and deserted his 
sweetheart ; so tis not likely ho would remember Ins 

‘ What words aro these ? ’ said Gerard, with a great 
gulp in his throat. ‘ Who grudges a brave soldier supper 

and bed ? Como homo with me.’ 

‘ Much obliged ; ’ said Denys ; * but I am no lover of 

im ‘ < Nor I of soldiers ; but what is supper and bed between 
'two true men ? ’ 
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‘ Not much to you ; but something to me. I will come.’ 

4 In one hour,’ said Gerard, and went in high spirits to 
Margaret and told her of the treat in store, and that she 
must como and share it. She must drive his mother in 
his little carriage up to the manse with all speed, and make 
ready an excellent supper. 

Then ho himself borrowed a cart, and drove Denys 
up, and was very near revealing himself to him on the way 
when Denys said to him, 4 The great uso our stout hearts, and 
arms, and lives till wo aro worn out, and then fling us away 
like broken tools.’ 

They arrived at the new little house that Gerard had 
built. All was clean, and there was a blazing fire and 
supper set ready. 

Denys brightened up. 4 Is this your house, reverend sir ? ' 

4 Well, ’tis my work, and with these hands ; but ’tisyour 
house.’ 

1 Ah, no such luck,’ said Denys, with a sigh. 

4 But I say yes,’ shouted Gerard, 4 and what is more, I say 
“ Courage, comrade, the devil is dead ! ’” 

Denys started ; 4 Why, what ? ’ ho stammered, 4 who- 
aro you that bring mo back the merry words and merry 
days of my youth ? ’ 

‘ My poor Denys, I am one whoso face is changed, but 
naught else ; to my heart, dear trusty comrade, to my 
heart ! ’ And he opened his arms, with the tears in his eyes. 

They all supped together merrily, and Denys lived on 
in the little house at peace, and hobbled about cheering 
up every one with his old watchword. Several years passed 
in this happiness And then a great sorrow fell on Gerard. 
Margaret caught the plague in Rotterdam and died there. 
Ho was with her at the last and heard her parting words, 
and performed the funeral rites himself in Gouda church- 
yard. Then ho collapsed. 

Ah, Jorian ! good Jorian 1 * said he, as the latter 
supported him into the house after the ceremony, 4 some- 
thing snapped within mo ; I felt it, and I heard it : here,. 
Jorian, here,’ and ho put his hand to his breast. 
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THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


CHAPTER 40 

Gerard follows Margaret. Conclusion. 

A FORTNIGHT after this a pale bowed figure entered 
the Dominican convent near Gouda. The sick man was 
Gerard, who came there to die in peace. He could not 
bear to be in his manse ; it was too full of memories of 
Margaret. Brother Anselm was with him, and by chance, 
i he now prior, just appointed, was Jeromo. So they met 
again. ' I would give ten years of my life to save yours,’ 
said Jerome, but Gerard answered him : 

* Ho in Whoso hands are the issuos of life and death gave 
me the great summons ; some cord of life snapped in me, 
and I heard it. He is very pitiful ; I should have lived 
unhappy, but Ho said, “ No, enough is dono, enough is 
suffered; poor, feeble, loving servant, thy shortcomings 
are forgiven, thy sorrows touch their end ; come thou to 
thy rest 1 ” ’ 

The monks who watched by his bed said (but it might 
have been fancy) that just before dawn there camo three 
light taps against the wall, one after another, very slow ; 
and the dying man heard them, and said, ‘ I come, love, 
I come/ 

This much is certain that Gerard did utter these words, 
and prepare for his departure, having uttorod them. 

A few hours later they strewed ashes upon the floor in tho 
form of a great cross, at his request, and laid Gerard upon 
them, and so ho died. 

As they made his body ready for burial, tho monks 
found benenth his shirt a long thick tress of fair hair. 
They started and were hoi*rified, and a noise of voicos arose, 
some condemning, somo excusing. But at his funeral 
Jorome addressed the monks ; * Wo have this day laid a 
saint in earth- Tho convent will keep his fostival ; for our 
good brother is freed from tho burden of tho flesh ; his 
labours are over. And you, young monks, be not curious to 
inquire whetlior a lock ho boro on his bosom was a token 
of puro affection, or the rolio of a saint ; but remember 
the heart ho boro beneath. Most of all, fix your oyes upon 
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ihis life and ways, and follow them if you may ; for ho 
was a holy man.’ 

Thus after life’s fitful fever those true lovers were at 
peace ; and now a man of another age and nation, touched 
with their fate, has laboured to build their tombstone, 
• and rescue them from long and unmerited oblivion. 

He asks for them your sympathy, but not your pity. 
No, put this story to a wholesome use. 

Lot the barrier, that kept these true lovers apart, prepare 
you for this, that here on earth there will nearly always 
be some obstacle or other to your perfect happiness, and 
grieve not that these, the gentle, the loving, and the true 
-died young, for in every age earth’s sweetest flowers soonest 
wither. So seems it good to the Master of life and death, 
Who is kinder as well as wiser than we are. 
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